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READERS WRITE 





About a Picture and a Bottle 


Wanted: Some one to enlarge Web- 
ster’s dictionary, for it does not contain 
enough words to express what I would 
like to say regarding the picture on page 
4 of the March 20th issue of our much 
appreciated PATHFINDER. My blood is 
boiling to think that this picture repre- 
sents the conditions existing at the head 
of our once God-fearing, honest, upright 
United States of America ... 

M. L. Squibb 
Oakdale, Cal. 

I have kept silent and listened long 
enough. The picture of Farley and Roose- 
velt is a disgrace to America, Christian 
men and women who voted for this sort 
of thing should hide their faces in shame. 
What an example to set before the fire- 
sides of American homes !—the President 
of the United States setting up before us 
a bottle of beer, the very thing that is 
bringing poverty and want today. 

Logan Meredith 
Odin, Il. 


[Lest other readers think the picture showed a 
bottle of beer, it should be pointed out that the bottle 
was a bottle of carbona' water. The picture was 
taken at the Democratic Victory Dinner in Wash- 
i m where each guest (1,300) paid $100 a plate. At 
affairs of this sort—official, political or social—beer 
is not served, but it is not considered at all disgrace- 
ful to serve fine wines such as champagne, sherry 
and burgundy.—Ed.] 





Hughes vs. Dictatorship 

In this age when civil and religious 
freedom is held so lightly, it is indeed 
refreshing to know that we still have in 
a place of influence such a man as 
Charles E. Hughes (PATHFINDER, March 
13). It will be a sad day indeed when 
such men are relegated to the shades of 
oblivion. If we had more men like him, 
a dictatorship might be farther off than 
some of us dare to hope. To my mind, it 
is not class legislation we need, but we 
certainly do need men of sound principle, 
who will enact constitutional laws and 
seek the good of the whole people. 

Grant Priddy 

Chase City, Va. 


Cancer 


I wish to commend PATHFINDER for 
the excellent article on cancer in the 
March 20 issue. The discussion was 
clear, comprehensive and concise and will 
undoubtedly benefit the layman conscious 
of the wide-spread publicity now given 
this problem. 

M. L. Grover, M. D., M. P.“H. 
Providence, R. I. 

You are to be thanked unutterably for 
the place given in PATHFINDER to the 
drive against cancer. 

E. M. Nesbitt 
Greeley, Colo. ¥ 





Concerning the “Sit-Downers” 
“Sit-downers” do not take possession of 
plants illegally. They are given posses- 
sion when they get their jobs and when 
conditions get so bad that they can’t 
stand it, they go on strike. Who are the 
rightful owners of the factories? Are 
not the laborers who built them with 
their sweat and blood and eke a skimpy 
existence out of them? 
P. J. Nealen 
Niagara University, N. Y. 
. . 
Just to teach these “sit-downers” a 
lesson and to show them what a strike 


that is a strike might be, it might be a 
good idea for the farmers of this coun- 
try to call a general strike at planting time 
and refuse to plant a seed—except for 
their own use—until the government 
guaranteed them $10 a bushel for wheat 
and $500 per bale for cotton. Such prices 
as these for farm commodities would be 
just about high enough to enable the 
farmers to make as much money as is 
now being made by those dissatisfied 
strikers. There is no just reason why 
farm workers who produce food and 
clothing for city dwellers should be sat- 
isfied with an income the equivalent of 
about 10 cents per hour wage while city 
workers demand a wage scale of about $1 
per hour for producing and handling 
manufactured goods sold to farmers. If 
all other producers insist on going on 
strike maybe the farm producers ought 
to give them a dose of their own medicine. 
Fred Huffer 





Lewisville, Tex. 


Purvis and the Proofreader 


You refer to the greatest crime bureau 
in the world as the Federal Bureau of 
Intelligence (PATHFINDER, March 27). 
Up to this time I had never heard of this 
department. Melvin Purvis was an agent 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

H. C. Olson 


Red Wing, Minn. 


{If PATHFINDER’S own Bureau of Investigation— 
the much maligned proofreader—had investigated 
further, PATHFINDER would not have made this 
mistake.—Ed.] 


Arms and the Nazis 

Why did you print the article “Arms 
Race” (Mar. 6) the way you did? Picking 
on Germany all the time? Or do you 
really not know how little military power 
Germany had after the war and that it is 
not surprising, but only natural, that she 
now wants to build up her power to have 
equality and to be protected just like 
any other country wants to be? 

Why not try to make your readers un- 
derstand Germany instead of putting ha- 
tred in their hearts. It is so silly to accuse 
Germany of wanting war and having a 
slogan as crazy as “Cannons before but- 
ter.” Believe me, no country in the world 
knows better than Germany how much 
more important food is than anything 
else in a war . Before any war starts 
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? Path finde; 


you will always find the papers fu!) |; 


bad things the other country does. 
maybe her ruler or her people. I wo; 
if the war-makers just now are tr 


again to get America to blame the 1; 


war on Germany? 
E. Hu: 

Oroville, Cal. 

{The article in question was nted, not tc 
on”* Ne pg but to show as ply and as cor 
possible how the armaments rac: 

hout the world. PATHPIND &t : 

t to build up ¢ —y, against Ge; 
many—it has merely reported facts. One such 1. 
was that German officials recently “put forward 
slogan of ‘“‘cannons before butter.”’ Another wa 
German rearmament, together with Italian and 
sian rearmament, is one of the factors havi:; 
important bearing on the alarming pace of ;:: 
ment everywhere.—Ed.] 


Killing Two Birds 


I read your editorial “St. Wapn 
(PATHFINDER, Jan. 23) and the | 
of J. G. Schott (PATHFINDER, Marc! 
and was interested in both. In the ; 
ments over the current Supreme ( 
question, we hear and see Thomas Je! 
son quoted or misquoted, praised 
damned, so often that I am venturi: 
following in the belief that it ma 
appropriate. While the sentiment 
not appeal to some, it has at least 
virtues. It is easily memorized and 
first letter of each word is also th« 
letter of each surname of our Presid 
in order. This is it: “What about J: 
son? Many men attack Jefferson \ery 
hard, trying palpably to form publi 
lief. Let justice give his greatn: 
chance. His counsel might right 
wrongs. His case here rests.” 

O. A. Rhina 





Yakima, Wash, 


“Fraternity” It Is 


How about an S plus for me, too? On 
page 12 of the Mar. 20 issue, you speak of 
Chi Omega as a “college women’s f: 
nity.” Since when have women |! 
members of “frats”? I have always be- 
lieved that sororities were reserved [01 
them, 

Walter Fil! 
New Haven, Conn. 


[Walter Pilley gets no S plus. Although “‘frate: 
is a word usually used to describe a male grour 
Omega, a national organization of college women unc: 
graduates and alumnae, was founded as a ‘‘frate: 
and still calls itself such. Its first chapter, at the 
versity of Arkansas, dates from April 5, 1895 





For Cooperating Consumers 
I have figured out that 100 per cent of 
the people are consumers and that thi 
a larger class than any other group now 
receiving the attention of the pap: 
magazines and statesmen of America. |! 
am in favor of the organization of : 
Consumers League in the States and na- 
tion to look after consumer interests. |f 
the consumers will act together, they can 
easily contro] fast-mounting prices. 
During the World war, we all learned 
the lesson of self-denial. We used on! 


about half of our accustomed flour, beans. 


beets, sugar, potatoes and other prod- 
ucts. If the consumers will, they can re- 
duce their rations by at least half and 
be just as well off. They can also cease 
the purchase in whole or in part of ai! 
articles not absolutely needed. If this 
were done, it would bring the profiteers 
to their senses in very short order. This 
is the only way the consumers can strik« 
and bring results in the lowering of t!\ 
prices of all the necessities of life. Th: 


consumers are not organized and have be- 


come the prey of the profiteers. 
C. A. Bud: 
Olivet, Kans. 
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RACKETS—— 


A Historic Blow Is Struck at Crime 


rf) HE resounding thump of a gavel in 
| Utah on the evening of Dec. 5, 
1933, did more than signal the end of 

, era of Federal control of the liquor 
traflic. It also crushed the first and 
createst nation-wide racket in the 
United States. There were hard-eyed 
nen everywhere who, in this ratifica- 
tion of repeal by the 36th state, saw 
the end of bootlegging and big crimi- 

| profits. 

lhus, they looked for something else. 
hey found not one field on which to 
prey but the whole of American indus- 
try. Branching out, they also discov- 
ered other fertile fields—in gambling, 
in human health, wherever there was 
, chance to make a dishonest penny. 
[In the past, the racketeers had taken 
iivantage of credulity and cupidity. 
They needed a stronger weapon than 

ther. They found a powerful one— 
FEAR, 

Violence and threats came to be the 

ister handmaidens of the _ rack- 
eers. The business men in bondage 

them reached appalling totals. 

Then one city, at least, acted. 

This week another gavel will thump, 
this one wielded by Supreme Court 
lustice Philip J. McCook of New York. 
Seven men are scheduled to be sen- 
tenced- for their conviction a fort- 
night ago on 182 counts of extortion, 
(tempted extortion and conspiracy. 
They face terms up to 385% years. 

RACKET-BUSTERS: These were 
the legal aspects of a court triumph 
for a small group which accomplished 
something unique in the annals of 
New York City and in the history of 


Pictures Ine. 


Slot Machines Yield $180,000,000 a Year 


the United States. As the foreman of 
a blue-ribbon jury intoned the single 
word “Guilty” 182 times, a complete 
industrial racket had for the first 
time been prosecuted and smashed, 
setting a precedent for crime-fighters 
throughout the nation. 

The particular racket squashed by 
Special Prosecutor Thomas E. Dewey, 
a small staff of young lawyers and ac- 
countants and a picked squad of 
youthful policemen, had gripped some 
300 restaurants in New York City. It 
had been netting about $2,000,000 a 
year for the men who inherited the 
restaurant racket after the violent 
death of the founder, the late “Dutch” 
Schultz. 

As Dewey himself has explained the 
rackets, they operate like this: “The 
first step in organizing a racket is to 
make it look like a legitimate business. 
Rackets differ mainly in the different 
false faces they wear. The object is 
always the same. The racket is found 
in its crudest form in the many vege- 
table, fish and other food markets. 
There, the racketeer frequently calls 
himself a ‘watchman.’ For regular 
pay from the business men in the mar- 
ket, he agrees to protect them from 
himself. It is always a case of pay 
up or take the consequences which fol- 
low swiftly. Truck tires are slashed 
in the night, fresh vegetables and fish 
are soaked with gasoline or stolen, 
customers are intimidated, employees 
are beaten up, windows are broken 
and often whole stores are completely 
wrecked . . .” 

The technique applied to restaurant 
owners was similar. There were “ini- 
tiation fees” and “dues” into the res- 
taurant association for which the 
owners received “protection.” The at- 
tack was a two-edged one. Restaurant 
employees were also “advised” to join 
certain waiters’ and cafeteria work- 
ers’ unions. These were either legiti- 
mate unions which had been taken 
over by the racketeers or newly es- 
tablished ones with gangsters for lead- 
ers and thugs for organizers. 

THE DRIVE: The 14th floor of the 
skyscraping Woolworth Building in 
New York City has been the headquar- 
ters of this first organized assault on 
racketeers. With detectives always on 
hand to scan the hallways for-loiter- 
ers, with soundproof rooms and secret 
exits to protect witnesses who lived in 
fear of reprisals, the quarters have 
proved ideal. Dewey has never lost 
a witness. 

The first move made by Dewey was 
made against loan sharks, the super- 
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Dewey Has Set the Pace for Other Cities 


usurers whose practice was to lend 
a small amount of money and then 
keep adding interest which amounted, 
at times, to more than 1,000 per cent. 
This system brought the sharks $10,- 
000,000 a year and brought to the hap- 
less borrowers who could never quite 
meet the payments beatings and dire 
warnings. Dewey piled up the counts 
and then spread the dragnet. Twenty- 
eight loan sharks were placed on trial 
and 28 loan sharks went to prison. 

PROSTITUTION: A fact found in 
passing launched the most sensational 
trial of the Dewey investigation. The 
fact was that prostitutes in Manhattan 
were organized on a wholesale, vir- 
tually a chain-store, basis. The estab- 
lishments varied in clientele as the 
prices ranged from $2 to $50. The 
girls were recruited not only from 
New York but were imported from 
Florida, Boston, Augusta, Me., St. 
Louis, Chicago and elsewhere. 

The girls earned from $150 to $300 a 
week but they were allowed to keep 
only between $30 and $50. Many of 
the girls lived in their own homes and 
reported to house madames between 
ll a.m. and 3 p.m. They stayed on 
call in the houses for 12 hours a day, 
six days a week. They ate two meals 
a day and were charged exorbitant 
sums for the food. Their big earnings 
went for board and lodging, to the 
house maids, to the managers, and to 
a man somewhere in the background— 
the vice overlord. 

All these facts were revealed by 
Dewey but the man he wanted was the 
dim figure in the background. He 
got him eventually, after a chase of 
months which involved extradition 
from Arkansas. The boss racketeer 


(Continued on page 21) 






























































































































































Roosevelt Returns 

“Yesterday was an exciting day at 
the White House. The President was 
coming home, and that meant every- 
body was on his toes .. .” 

Mrs. Roosevelt made this comment 
in her column “My Day.” ‘She had 
driven down to the station with her 
grandson Bill, son of Elliott, who was 
more “interested in whether the train 
was going to be a ‘puff puff’ than in 
the fact that he was going to see his 
grandfather.” At the station also was 
granddaughter Sara, daughter of 
James. They found the President re- 
freshed, in the best of health and on 
his toes himself after a fortnight’s va- 
cation in Georgia. 

And the President immediately be- 
gan to use his added energy. For al- 
most as soon as he had driven to the 
White House with little Sara on his 
lap, he was plunged in a round of ac- 
tivity. He conferred with Secretary 
of Labor Perkins, then with Senator 
La Follette, then lunched with Secre- 
tary Hull, then met with Congressional 
leaders and Vice President Garner 
(see Labor, page 5). For the rest of 
the week his activities included: 

q A drive to church in an open 
car through biting March wind on 
Easter Sunday. An appearance the 
next day at the annual egg-rolling fes- 
tival at the White House lawn and a 
short Speech in which he said: “I wish 
I could be out there rolling eggs with 
you. But I had to have a substitute. 
I had eggs for breakfast.” 

@ A series of transfers in the dip- 
lomatic service as nominations were 
sent to the Senate for confirmation of 
appointments to Sweden, Peru, Costa 
Rica, Finland, the Dominican Repub- 
lic. 

@ Reception of Lord Tweedsmuir, 
Governor General of Canada, and Lady 
Tweedsmuir at the White House. Lord 
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Roosevelt Came Back With Sara on His Lap 


THE NATIONAL SCENE 








Tweedsmuir, known as a novelist un- 
der the name of John Buchan, was 
returning a visit made by the Presi- 
dent to him last summer. . 

Gg An announced indication that he 
would press Federal legislation for 
minimum wages. He declared he re- 
garded State legislation by itself as 
inadequate, 

q Exertion of influence behind Con- 
gressional leaders to save provisions 
of the Farm Tenancy Bill providing 
Federal aid to tenants. The provisions, 
however, were definitely killed by the 
House Agricultural Committee. 

oe 


The Court 


Back to the battlefield went the 
members of the Supreme Court last 
week after a two-weeks recess. They 
found shells still bursting around the 
President’s court plan. The Senate 
Judiciary Committee continued hear- 
ings, and Senators and Governors 
broadcast their views on the plan, aid- 
ed no little by the ammunition sup- 
plied by Associate Justice McReynolds’ 
plea for “sportsmanship” (PATH- 
FINDER, March 27) and the letter of 
Chief Justice Hughes stating that extra 
Justices were not needed (PATH- 
FINDER, April 3). 

But few apparently were prepared 
for the great bombshells with which 
the Court marked its return to the 
wars by handing down three vital 
decisions. 

MINIMUM WAGE: Generally re- 
garded as most important of the day’s 
decisions was a 5-to-4 ruling declaring 
to be constitutional the Minimum 
Wages for Women Act of the State of 
Washington. Here, the Court declared 
in so many words that it was revers- 
ing a previous High Court decision 
involving the same principle. 

In 1923 the District of Columbia en- 
acted a law prescribing minimum 
wages for women in the District (see 
p. 16). ‘In the famfous Adkins vs. Chil- 
dren’s Hospital case, the Supreme 
Court invalidated the law by a 5-to-4 
vote. Last June, the State of New 
York defended before the Court a 
minimum wage law for women and 
children. This, too, was outlawed 
and again the division was 5 to 4. It 
was after this decision that President 
Roosevelt bitterly declared that the 
High Court had set up a “no man’s 
land” where neither the States nor 
the Federal government had power. 

Then, last week, the State of Wash- 
ington’s law was upheld by the Court. 
The vote was still 5 to 4 but this time 
the switch of one justice—Owen J. 
Roberts—had made the former minor- 
ity opinion the majority ruling and 
the law of the land. 

This opinion held that social wel- 
fare should be placed above that strict 
interpretation of the Constitution 
which, in the past, had decreed that 
fixing of minimum wages interfered 





























Harris & Ewin 
A Switch by Roberts Reversed the Cou 


with the liberty of working women | 
negotiate contracts. Last week’s ma 
jority opinion, read by Chief Justic: 
Hughes and concurred in by Brande’ 
Stone and Cardozo, in addition to Rob 
erts, asked rhetorically: 

“What can be closer to the publi 
interest than the health of women and 
their protection from unscrupulo: 
and overreaching employers?” 

The dissenting opinion, read by Jus- 
tice Sutherland (see p. 16), Was co: 
curred in by Van Devanter, McRe, 
nolds and Butler. In effect, it mad 
these points: Certain legislation ma) 
be desirable but it must come withi 
the bounds of the Constitution; un 
fortunate economic conditions canno! 
affect this interpretation by the judg 
es; if the laws which are needed can 
not be passed under the Constituti 
then an amendment to the Constitu 
tion must be passed. . 

Department of Labor experts wer 
of the belief that all existing minimu 
wage laws were now probably vali 
with the possible exception of t! 
laws in South Dakota and Nevada. | 
these States, a “flat rate” minimum 
set which applies generally to 
working women and children. 

RAILWAY LABOR: In another ru!- 
ing, the Court unanimously | upheld 
the amended act which requires rai! 
roads to bargain collectively with 
their employees. The Railway Labo: 
Act, declared the opinion of Justic: 
Stone, is a constitutional measure t 
protect interstate commerce from th: 
ill effects of labor disputes. 

Government attorneys were mos! 
concerned with this point. For it was 
on this point that the government bui!! 
its case for the Wagner Labor Rela 
tions Act (PATHFINDER, Feb. 27) 
Last week, while a decision was stil! 
awaited on this measure, these attor 
neys gave voice to new hope that, a: 
a result of the Railway ruling, th: 
justices would uphold the Wagne 
Act where it applies to companies en 
gaged in interstate commerce, 

FARM MORTGAGE: The Court als: 
acted unanimously on the revised 
Frazier-Lemke farm mortgage morato- 
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April 10, 1937 = * 


rium law and declared it constitution- 
i. The decision on the law, which 
sives bankrupt farmers assistance sim- 
ilar to that offered bankrupt corpora- 
tions, was read by Justice Brandeis 
who had delivered the ruling outlaw- 
ng the original moratorium measure 
three years ago. 

The law permits a bankrupt farmer 
to retain his land for three years 
-hile paying a rental to a court. The 
iginal Lemke act was invalidated 
by a unanimous decision mainly on the 

srounds that it was “loosely drawn.” 
Last week’s decision, which still ex- 
pressed some dissatisfaction with the 
drafting of the law, held that the’new 
measure was a legitimate exercise of 
Congress’ power to provide uniform 
bankruptey laws. 

[HE BATTLE: While the Court 

ynmittee hearings went on, Senators 
Glass of Virginia and Robinson of 

\rkansas took to the airwaves on 
uccessive nights to assail and defend 

e President’s judiciary plan. 

Glass ripped savagely at the propo- 

|, ending up with the declaration that 

» threat to representative democ- 

y has exceeded in its evil portents 
is attempt to pack the Supreme 
urt of the United States and to de- 

\y the purity and independence of 
iis tribunal of last resort.” 

Robinson, Senate majority leader, 

iarged the Virginia Senator with 

isrepresenting the “mild program for 
reform of the Federal judiciary.” Rob- 
son asserted that he could only “feel 
iat his (Glass’) argument was sub- 
erged and destroyed by the unrea- 
sonable bitterness of his expressions.” 

[In another radio address, four 

uthern governors appealed for sup- 
port of the President’s plan. They 

ere Bibb Graves of Alabama, E, D. 
Rivers of Georgia, Richard W. Leche 

Louisiana and Olin D. Johnston of 
south Carolina. 

In Chicago, Norman Thomas, Social- 
ist candidate for President, declared 

mself for the plan because he said 

thought it would provide a liberal 
court. However, he added that he did 
not like the manner in which the plan 
was proposed nor the arguments of- 
fered by the President. 

['wo outstanding educational au- 
thorities appeared before the Senate 
committee during the week. Dr. Har- 
old Willis Dodds, president of Prince- 

nm Universify, suggested that some 
partial commission be appointed to 

tudy the judiciary proposal which he 

lescribed as a “scheme by which he 
Roosevelt) hopes to control the opin- 
ns of the Court.” 

Impressive to many Senators were 
ihe arguments of Dean Young B. 

ith of the Columbia University 
iw School. His suggestion was for 
constitutional amendment which 
ould make it mandatory for Supreme 
urt justices to retire at either 70 

75 years of age. Many committee 
embers immediately began to press 
ir some legislation along these lines, 
it all conceded that Mr. Roosevelt 


NATIONAL 


would have to be won to such an 
amendment and compromise of any 
sort was still seemingly not part of 
the Presidential idea. 


Labor 


As major “sit-down” strikes general- 
ly declined last week, news of labor 
was made mainly in the form of ne- 
gotiations and statements. The focal 
points were Washington, Lansing, 
Mich., and New York. These were the 
outstanding developments: 

G Following a conference of Con- 
gressional leaders and the President 
at the White House, it was made 
known that Roosevelt intended, at least 
temporarily, to keep hands off the “sit- 
down.” His attitude was made clear 
in a statement by Senator Joseph T. 
Robinson. Robinson said that Fed- 
eral action could be taken only in two 
contingencies: (1) when Federal laws 
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He Was Introduced as“T ough” Mr.Chrysler 


are violated or Federal property in- 
terfered with; and (2) when State 
authorities ask for the “service of Fed- 
eral agencies in the preservation of 
law and order and the prevention of 
violence.” Neither condition had 
arisen, he said, adding that the “sit- 
down situation in a general sense is 
improving.” 

@ In a statement regarded as a 
direct blow at the Committee for In- 
duStrial Organization, with which the 
American Federation of Labor has 
been at war these many months, Wil- 
liam Green, President of the A. F. of L., 
denounced the “sit-down” technique, 
declared it illegal, said its uses involv- 
ed “grave implications detrimental to 
labor’s interests.” He argued that 
public opinion was against the “sit- 
down,” that the strike technique, “de- 
spite temporary advantages that may 
be gained, will injure permanently the 
cause of labor.” From John L, Lewis, 
head of the C. I. O. came this answer 
“The Green statement is characteris- 


tically cowardly and contemptible. He 
again sells his bread down the river 
and receives the thanks of the Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers.” 

@ Secretary of Labor Perkins de- 
clared the new strike technique eco- 
nomically the same as other stoppages 
but “socially it is somewhat different.” 
She declared the number of strikes 
would be reduced if employers would 
follow provisions of the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act. Her comment drew a 
rebuke from Representative McCor- 
mack (Dem. Mass.) who said she had 
put the “sit-down” in the same “cate- 
gory as picketing,” and said Miss Per- 
kins has been making “inciting re- 
marks.” The “sit-down” also came ip 
for criticism from the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and from a 
group of Boston civic leaders. 

g In Detroit meanwhile, the nation’s 
largest “sit-down” had ended as 6,000 
workers marched out of the Chrysler 
plants at the bidding of Lewis. This 
opened the way for negotiations with 
Walter P. Chrysler, at Lansing. Gov- 
ernor Murphy was said to have intro- 
duced Lewis and Chrysler with the 
words “You fellows are so tough that 
each of you is probably the only one 
who could understand each other.” 
And the negotiations were tough, With 
the main stumbling block being the 
demand of the United Automobile 
Workers that they be made sole bar- 
gaining agent. As Lewis left for New 
York where other negotiations await- 
ed him, it was indicated a compromise 
might be effected, with the union re- 
ceiving “preferential status.” A recess 
was declared as Chrysler, too, had to 
leave for New York on private busi- 
ness, and Murphy commented that “the 
chances are bright for a settlement not 
long after we reconvene.” 

q In New York negotiations be- 
tween the United Mine Workers and 
coal dealers were dangerously dead- 
locked as deadline for contract ex- 
piration came. Edward F. McGrady, 
labor department “trouble shooter” 
offered Lewis and the operators his 
aid in an attempt to reach an accord. 
The possibility existed that 400,000 
miners would strike if no agreement 
were reached (PATHFINDER, Mar.27). 

q@ During the week the C. I. O. con- 
tinued driving further into the textile 
and the boot and shoe industries. 
Meanwhile it had received the indorse- 
ment of the Socialist Party, in spe- 
cial convention in Chicago. This in- 
dorsement was given as a reason for 
failure of Mayor Hoan of Milwaukee to 
accept a post on the executive com- 
mittee. It was the first time in 10 
years his name was missing. 


Triple Murder 


“We are simply groping in the dark, 
hoping that something will turn up... 
a blank wall... every trail a dead 
end...” 

With baffled headshakes, New York 
City police last week confessed their 
bewilderment over a triple murder 
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that, for brutality of execution and 
seeming lack of motive, ranked among 
the most shocking crimes of recent 
years. 

Joseph Gedeon had called to pay a 
visit to his estranged wife, Mary, 54 
years old, and their daughter, Veron- 
ica, a 20-year-old attractive artist’s 
model, He was accompanied by an- 
other daughter and his son-in-law. The 
door to the East 50th street apartment, 
where Mrs. Gedeon and her daughter 
lived, was open. In the bedroom, 
Gedeon found the nude body of Veron- 
ica sprawled across the bed while 
the partly clothed body of his wife 
was on the floor. Both had been 
strangled and beaten to death. Across 
the living room in the apartment, there 
was another body. This was Frank 
Byrnes, 35-year-old bartender who 
had boarded with the Gedeons. 

When police were called, they found 
there had been but one witness and 
it was a useless one—the Gedeons’ 
Pekingese dog. Preliminary investi- 
gations showed that both women had 
been criminally assaulted, Byrnes 
had been stabbed a dozen times, ap- 
parently with an ice pick, while he 
slept. 

Friends of the dead girl were round- 
ed up. The youth who had brought 
her home from a party and left her 
at the door was questioned. Detec- 
tives rushed out of town to get other 
acquaintances, combed the city for 
everyone who had known any of the 
victims. 

Among all the puzzling aspects of 
the case, none was more surprising to 
reporters than the attitude of Joseph 
Gedeon. Reported to have left his 
wife because of differences as to the 
upbringing of Veronica, Gedeon seem- 
ed to newspapermen to be more con- 
cerned over the loss of his hat than at 
the deaths of his wife and daughter. 
Commenting that he had studied psy- 
chology in high school, Gedeon added: 

“I am a naturalist and a fatalist. I 
am a naturalist because I am natural, 
not affected, and a fatalist because 
everything occurs because of a causa- 
tion. Everything that happens has to 
happen, so why get excited about it?” 

One lead after another was followed 
up until police found themselves with 
only two clues. Under the fingernails 
of the girl were several strands of 
short gray hair which might have be- 
come lodged there in a fight with her 
assailant; bloody fingerprints were 
found on the sheets of the bed in 
which Byrnes had been stabbed to 
death. With these, police set about 
tracking the triple murderer. 

Reporters reminded thé police that 
they had spoken of “blank walls” in 
the unraveling of the murder of Mrs. 
Nancy Titterton last year, which oc- 
curred only two blocks from the scene 
of this murder. In the Titterton case, 
a piece of string left by an upholster- 
er’s assistant had led to the capture 
and subsequent electrocution of John 
Fiorenza, the assistant. The police had 
said the same thing about the later 
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death of Mrs. Mary Case in Queens 
but a Negro janitor, who later con- 
fessed, was traced through a pair of 
trousers. 





None “Bone Dry” 


At the beginning of the year, there 
were only two legally “bone dry” 
states in the nation. Last week there 
was none. 

The first dropped out a few weeks 
ago when Alabama swept aside its 
22-year-old “bone dry” statutes by be- 
coming the 43rd state to legalize the 
liquor traflic. The second passed when 
Kansas, which had constitutionally 
prohibited alcoholic beverages since 
1881, put into effect last week a meas- 
ure permitting the sale of 3.2 beer.7 

The Kansas action came in a Kansas 
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Gov. Huxman Signed the Kansas Beer Bill 


House bill to bar the sale of beverages 
with any alcoholic content, It was de- 
signed to remedy a situation under 
which beer had been sold in Kansas 
since repeal of the 18th amendment be- 
cause there was no statute defining 
what an intoxicating beverage was. 
To the consternation of the bill’s 
co-authors, George W. Plummer and 
Chris W. Schrepel, the Kansas Senate 
amended the bill to define 3.2 malt bev- 
erage as non-intoxicating. The House 
accepted the amendment, refusing at 
the same time to heed the protests of 
the co-authors. Governor Walter A. 
Huxman signed the bill and thus, for 
the first time in 57 years, an alcoholic 
beverage became legal in the state. 
With the action of Alabama and 
Kansas, an upward trend in liquor 
revenue was due to go still higher. 
In 1935, states legalizing sale of alco- 
holic beverages received a total reve- 
nue of $319,954,928.82 and of this 


+ Under its new beer legalization measure, Kansas 
now joins the four other states which have remained 
dry to the extent that they permit only beer sales: 
Georgia, Mississippi, Oklahoma and Tennessee. 








amount $177,311,208.94 was revenus 
excess of cost of administering liq 
laws. The 1936 reports, not yet c 
plete, last week indicated an upw: 
curve in liquor consumption, and s: 
observers saw possibility of an 
nual combined yield by 1938 to Si 
and Federal governments of almos! 
billion dollars, about two-thirds 
which would go to Uncle Sam. 
ee —Eeeee 


Disaster at Easter 


It was the Easter season but disasi: 
which earlier had hit so terribly 
New London, Texas, took no holid 
It struck once again on land, and ag 
from the sky, and again undergrou: 

Bus: At Salem, Ill., a bus carrying 
roller-skating troupe blew a tire, s! 
dizzily against the concrete side of 
bridge, turned over and burst i: 
flames. Inside, 19 persons—includi 
six women and a 4-year-old child 
died swiftly, burned almost bey: 
recognition. Later, the list of « 
moved up to 20 and then 21. 

The Salem accident swelled the 
of tragic bus crashes that have 
curred in recent years, At Ossini 
N. Y., in 1934, 19 persons died si 
larly. In 1935, at Rockville, Md., 
were killed when a bus and train « 
lided. Early this year, 17 drow 
when a bus plunged into a canal 
Miami. 

Plane: From a height of about 2.() 
feet a Transcontinental and West: 
Air Express began to go down, th: 
plummeted into a slope five miles fr: 
an airport at Pittsburgh. The motors 
were buried in the ground, the cab 
crushed and 10 passengers and the pi- 
lot, co-pilot and hostess met inst: 
death. The accident was attributed |! 
the company to formation of ice on th 
airliner’s control equipment. The dis- 
aster raised the number of major 
crashes within a year to 12. 

Mine: Ten miles south of Dubois, 
Pa., there is a coal mine which fo! 
years has been known as “one of th 
safest collieries in the world.” It n 
mally employs about 1,200 men. Bul 
it was a holiday and the only m: 
working were three miners making 
routine tests and two others who wen! 
deeper to do some dynamiting in pre; 
aration for the next day’s work. Th 
three making the tests felt vibrations 
feared an explosion had taken pla 
deeper in the mine, got four more m: 
and organized a rescue party. A se 
ond blast occurred and the seven me' 
the fate of the two whom they soug!! 
to rescue. All the dead were married 
The explosion was not fully « 
plained. 





Symptoms: Tom Bailey stood befor¢ 
Police Judge A. A. Hatch in Tuls 
Okla., but he said he wasn’t certa’ 


whether he had been drinking to: 
much, as charged. “Well,” said Judg: 
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Hatch, “did everything sort of wave 
up and down? And did you feel 
mighty happy and grand, and love 
everyone in the whole world? And 
did you also feel like you could whip 
»nv mother’s son alive?” Tom nodded 
eagerly, saying: “Yep. That was it.” 
“You were drunk,” ruled the Judge. 
“Five dollars and costs.” 

Schooldays: Miss Charlotte Kennedy, 

teacher in Muskogee, Okla., called 

ne of her pupils, 16-year-old Ramona 
Porter, from the classroom into the 
hall. What, asked Miss Kennedy, was 
Ramona going to do about her low 
grades in English? “This,” replied 
Ramona, as she pulled out a small 
revolver and started firing. Miss 
Kennedy fled. Ramona didn’t hit the 
teacher but wounded a janitor in the 
leg. 

* - . 

Tired: In the fourth Kansas City 
vote fraud trial, one of the defendants 
complained he became terribly tired 
last Election day because the Repub- 
licans “marked: their ballots so hard 
vou could scarcely rub them out.” 


. * * 


“Victim”: In a Buffalo, N. Y., court- 
room Edward Buzzard pleaded guilty 
to a charge of stealing a banjo. But, 
Buzzard told the judge, he was an 
expert on the banjo and living next to 

was a steel worker who played 
the instrument all night. “I paced the 
floor gritting my teeth and clenching 
ny fists . . . I watched my chance and 
when he went to work I hid the 
banjo.” Judge Robert J. Summers 
shook his head sympathetically. “You 
have been torturéd insufferably.” he 
said, “Case dismissed.” 


. * * 


Challenge: A seven-year-old mis- 
creant stood before Judge Peter S. 
Cunniff in Waltham, Mass., Juvenile 
Court. Said the youngster loudly, 
speaking of the judge’s robes: “If he 

‘t a sissy, why does he wear a long 
black dress?” Judge Cunniff decided 
to meet the challenge. He ordered the 
boy to bring a bag of marbles at his 
re-hearing. The judge and the boy 
cheduled a contest of knuckles-down 
irbles. 

Lesson: At a height of 3,500 feet, 

ink Averill, Long Beach, Calif., fly- 
¥ instructor, was teaching Don Far- 

ll how to loop the loop. As they 
hovered upside down, Farrell stalled 
the motor. When he righted it, Averill 

is no longer aboard the plane. 
Frightened, Farrell came down to 
ith. He was greeted by Averill who 
iad fallen from the plane but para- 
huted to safety. 


* 7 * 


| 


Charge It: The only dog in America 
ith a charge account, Duke, eight- 
ir-old springer spaniel, is dead. 
C. McKenzie of Huron, S. D., his 
ister, had an arrangement with a 
ocery store whereby Duke was pro- 
led with a portion of hamburger 
very day and the cost charged to his 
count. A veterinarian said death 
as caused by overeating. 








IN OTHER LANDS 





Duce Over Spain 


Europe spent a placid Easter season, 
despite the fact that the figure of 
Benito Mussolini still hung over the 
troubled situation in Spain. Having 
warned that Europe would be “on the 
precipice of war” if attempts were 
made to interfere with Italy’s role in 
the Spanish conflict, } Duce went into 
retirement at his country estate, ap- 
parently to ponder his future policy 
in regard to aid to Rebel General Fran- 
cisco Franco. 

In Loyalist Spain and in Europe 
there were both fears and reports that 
the Fascist leader would rush planes 
and strong forces to the Insurgents in 
order to regain Italian military pres- 
tige lost in the defeat of Blackshirt 
contingents with the Rebel army at 
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Il Duce’s Position Was Closely Watched 


Guadalajara (PATHFINDER, Apr. 3). 
Uncertainty as to what the Dic- 
tator would do spurred a week of 
diplomatic maneuvers. Prime movers 
were France and Britain. The prob- 
lem dealt with centered on what 
should be done in case Mussolini de- 
cided to send more aid to Franco. 

Tension in Anglo-Italian relations 
was fired anew by debate in the 
House of Commons, in the course of 
which harsh things were said about 
Italy. Former Premier David Lloyd 
George led the attack, and even 
taunted the British Foreign Office 
with “Stand up to Mussolini. Earn 
some respect for Britain.” 

By the end of the week, however, the 
tension had perceptibly eased and the 
resulting Italian press agitation against 
Britain had suddenly stopped. Count 
Dino Grandi, Italian Ambassador to 
London, “assured” Britain that no 
more “volunteers” would be sent to 
Spain “unless other nations start to do 
so again”; that the Italian government 
disclaimed any intention of violating 
the non-intervention agreement. 





In Spain, the most significant de- 
velopment of the week was the revela- 
tion of definite dissatisfaction and un- 
easiness among Rebel Spaniards at 
the part Italians are playing in the 
war. Dissension in Insurgent ranks, 
both behind the lines and on the fight- 
ing fronts was described as a “revolt” 
against Franco’s regime. 

Mass execution of 50 conspirators, 
including 20 Rebel soldiers, and the 
shooting of 200 government prison- 
ers in reprisals, were reported from 
Algeciras in extreme Southern Spain. 
Centering in the Malaga region, the 
revolt spread to Algeciras, La Linea, 
San Roque and the Insurgent aviation 
base at Tetuan, Spanish Morocco, 
where 500 officers and men were re- 
ported involved and 36 of them exe- 
cuted. Hundreds more were slain to 
halt the mutiny. Insurgent officials 
claimed there were similar uprisings 
in government forces. 

Principal -fighting of the week was 
on the Cordoba front where govern- 
ment forces smashed by land and air 
at Moors and 10,000 Italians trying to 
cut through to the rich mercury min- 
ing region in Ciudad Real Province. 
rhere was bitter fighting at Alcarace- 
jos and Villaharta. After a week of 
attacking and counter-attacking by 
both sides the Loyalists reported they 
had “distinctly improved” their po- 
sitions by defeating and routing the 
Rebels in the Pozoblanco zone, there- 
by relieving the rich mining district 
of immediate danger. 

Government forces also claimed im- 
proved positions on the Guadalajara 
Granada and El Escorial fronts. In- 
surgents gained advantages on the 
Saragossa front in Eastern Spain, and 
were reported massing troops at Leon 
for a big offensive on the Asturian 
front in Northwestern Spain to “wipe 
out that red spot.” 

——— 9 


Soviet Shift 


In 1934 Josef Stalin, Russia’s Man 
of Steel, wrote an 800-page discussion 
of Communist politics called “Lenin- 
ism.” On one of its pages he remark- 
ed: “The main thing... is to have 
the courage to admit one’s errors and 
to have the strength to correct them 
in the shortest possible time. The 
fear of self-criticism—that is the main 
difficulty.” 

While by the end of 1935 comrade 
Stalin’s book had sold more than 
2,000,000 copies, Soviet citizens either 
did not read or chose to disregard 
their dictator’s warning. For several 
vears Russian editors and orators 
sprayed their descriptions of Soviet 
institutions with the words “biggest,” 
“best,” “unparalleled.” 

But last month, Soviet propaganda 
began to take another tack. In the 
Middle of March, the 2,500,000 readers 
of the Moscow Izvestia were shocked 
to find in their papers a story entitled 
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“Demchenko’s Ridiculous Order.” 

Russians rubbed their eyes, since 
Demchenko is Vice Commissar of 
Agriculture, and as such is regarded 
as above reproach. He had issued a 
decree which spoke vaguely of has- 
tening the education of workers. The 
Izvestia tartly commented: “This 
would have been a fine order if any- 
one had known what it meant.” 

A week later, Stalin issued an order 
which annulled the obligation of farm- 
ers to pay up their arrears of grain 
deliveries annually collected by the 
government. It was the first time 
since Stalin had come to power. that 
the government had admitted any 
grain shortages, despite a disastrous 
famine in 1933. 

Not until last week did the reason 
for these shifts become apparent. Then 
an electrical transcription of a speech 
made early last month by Stalin to the 
Central Executive Committee of the 
Communist Party was rebroadcast 
throughout the Soviets. The Izvestia 
summarized Stalin’s thought: “Florid 
sentences, sugary reports and immod- 
erate applause dull the edge of Bol- 
shevist vigilance and lead people to 
substitute drum-beating for daily 
work.” 

Breast-beating was substituted for 
drum-beating on the next day. Before 
a mass meeting of film workers, Boris 
Shumiatsky, head of the motion pic- 
ture industry, accused none other than 
Boris Shumiatsky of “exaggerating the 
partial successes” of his work. 

While this was part of the effect 
sought by Stalin, foreign correspond- 
ents were quick to see another aim. 
Stalin, they said, after 10 years of dic- 
tatorship was thoroughly tired of his 
hero role. No more did he wish to be 
called “great,” “beloved,” “bold,” 
“wise,” “inspirer,” “genius,” and “our 
best of best.” 





Japanese Troubles 


A briefly worded official commu- 
nique from the Manchukuoan capital 
of Hsinking last week revealed that 
for the third time in his life there had 
been a plot afoot to remove Henry 
Pu Yi from imperial station. Twice 
driven from the golden throne of 
China, Pu Yi had at last found refuge 
in 1932, when he became Kang Teh, 
first emperor of the Japanese puppet 
state of Manchukuo. 

In August of last year, said the 
communique, empire officials had dis- 
covered a plot by discontented Chinese 
to overthrow Kang Teh and drive the 
hated Japanese from Manchukuo. The 
offenders, 200 Manchukuoan officials, 
merchants and teachers from south- 
ern Antung province, were arrested 
long before their conspiracy could 
take dangerous form. 

While the communique stated that 
“many” executions had _ definitely 
crushed the revolt, there was one sign 
that Japanese troubles in Manchukuo 
might be just beginning. In northern 
Manchukuo, 20 soldiers from the Japa- 
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nese continental army were reported 
killed in a battle with 500 “bandits.” 

Japanese troubles elsewhere were 
less bloody, but more irksome. A year 
ago, Japan was invited to join in the 
almost meaningless London naval 
agreement reached between the United 
States, Great Britain and France. The 
pact placed no limit on the quantity 
of building, but designated that no 
ship could be more than 35,000-tons or 
carry anything more deadly than 
14-inch guns. 

As had been expected long months 
before the April first deadline for ac- 
ceptance or refusal of the pact, Japan 
finally declined to hamper her own 
naval program in any way. 

Petty officials blustered about 18- 
inch guns and 50,000-ton battleships. 
But the truth was that Japan, with less 
than half as much as Britain or 
America to spend on her navy, was 
caught in a trap which she laid herself 
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There Was a Plot to Remove Henry Pu Yi 


a year ago by refusing to accept near- 
parity at London. 

A third and greatest trouble of all 
was also on its way. Impatient of its 
three-month opposition to army spon- 
sored proposals, Premier Hayashi last 
week dissolved the Diet and ordered 
new elections for this month. It seem- 
ed probable that the army would take 
advantage of the interim to secure 
imperial decrees making its measures 
law. But it seemed equally probable 
that after the election the army would 
find a more liberal parliament than 
before, with Fascist military dreams 
and popular sentiment further apart 
than ever, 


Edward Moves 


Edward, Duke of Windsor, abdicated 
again last week. This time he abdi- 
cated elaborate and expensive-to-run 
Enzesfeld Castle near Vienna for a 
new retreat at St. Wolfgang, in the 
Austrian Tyrol. Prior to moving, the 
Duke supervised the packing . and 








shipping of his great accumulation 
baggage and formally bade fare. 
to Vienna and Enzesfeld. 

His adieu to Vienna was the read 
of part of the Easter service in 
Anglican church. His farewell to | 
citizens of tiny Enzesfeld was n 
informal. When a torchlight pro 
sion gathered in the courtyard of 
castle to show regret over his 
parture, Edward spoke to them in ( 
man. Thanking them heartily 
coming, he declared: “All I can sa) 
auf wiedersehen.” 

Next day in niist, hail and snow | 
former King drove to his new hon 
Appesbach House—a modest, seclud 
little yellow, two-story structure wi 
green shutters. Here, far from | 
crowds and the curious, he bega: 
new effort to live a democratic }i 
guarded only by local gendarmes. 
together he had only eight servan 
six of whom are local residents, 
stead of the 17 at Enzesfeld. Wh 
one of the old castle servants ask 
to be taken along an adjutant was s 
to have replied: “Sorry, his Roy, 
Highness must economize.” 

Looking lonely and tired upon 
arrival at Appesbach House, the Du 
entered without looking around. Af! 
a hurried inspection of his bedroo 
decorated in pale blue, and after vie 
ing the lake and mountain scen: 
from the bedroom balcony, the « 
Monarch dined while his Carin terri 
“Schnuki,” was fed by a valk 
(Schnuki was bought to replace “Sli; 
pers,” given to Mrs. Wallis Simpson 

In his new and less pretentious r 
treat, Edward is 184 miles closer 
the woman for whom he gave up t! 
British throne. Meanwhile, Mrs. Sin 
son, still waiting for her divorce 
become final, secluded herself with 
the Chateau de Cande, near Tou: 
France, shunning Easter season toi 
ists who crowded the grounds outsi<: 
in the hope of getting a glimpse of h« 
Reports from Paris said the Duke and 
Mrs. Simpson plan to live at th: 
chateau for an indefinite period aft 
their marriage. The castle and 
luxurious estate belong to Mr. a 
Mrs. Charles Bedaux of New Yor 
who have been Mrs. Simpson’s hos! 








Catholics in Mexico 


Becoming acute in 1926, the Catho! 
conflict with the Mexican governme 
has grown in intensity in recent years 
as Mexico has turned steadily to s 
cialism and materialism. High spo 
in the fight between church and sta! 
have been the frequent closing 
churches, restrictions on the numb: 
of priests permitted to conduct se! 
ices, and even the eviction of pries 
from Mexico, Besides the restricti\ 
laws, the government has confiscat: 
much church property and decree: 
education of youth by the state, n 
the church. 

During all this time the Vatican h: 
conducted a ceaseless fight to wi! 
back by diplomacy the old powers «! 
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the church. Although its efforts have 
not been highly successful, there have 
been indications in recent months that 
the government was relenting partial- 
ly in its drastic suppression. In more 
than a dozen states, a considerable 
number of churches have been allowed 
to reopen. In addition, Catholics in 
other parts of the country have be- 
come bold enough to open long-closed 
churches by force. 

{it was this background of events 
which led Pope Pius XI last fort- 
night to choose the eve of colorful 
Vatican City rites celebrating the Res- 
urrection to issue his third encyclical 
of the year. In taking his fight for a 
return to the “Christian life” to the 
Western Hemisphere, the Pope con- 
demned suppression of the church in 
Mexico, appealed directly to the clergy 
and laity for greater sanctification of 
the clergy and cooperation of Chris- 
tian laymen in providing material as 
well as spiritual assistance for the 
worker, and pleaded for greater care 
tio safeguard school children “from 
dangers to their faith.” Non-contro- 
versial in tone, his Easter encyclical 
letter followed closely the lines of 
those excoriating Communism and as- 
sailing what he called anti-Christian 
activities in Nazi Germany (PATH- 
FINDER, Apr. 3). 

As his words on the afflicted condi- 
tion of the Church in Mexico went out 
io the world thousands of Easter pil- 
grims thronged Rome, hoping for a 
glimpse of the Holy Father on Easter 
Sunday. Making his first public ap- 
pearance since he fell ill in December, 


the aging Pontiff sat throughout the. 


pontifical Easter mass in St. Peter’s 
Cathedral, celebrated by Cardinal 
Pacelli. At its conclusion the Pope 
wept as he received the homage of 
50,000 shouting Catholics. Some 200,- 
000 more, filling St. Peter’s Square, 
gave him an equally rousing reception 
when he later appeared on an outside 
balcony to impart the apostolic bene- 
diction to them, the city and the world. 
_—— ————— 


Adriatic Peace 


At Belgrade last week Italy and 
Yugoslavia, for 18 years bitter ene- 
mies, signed an eight-point, politico- 
commercial, non-aggression treaty. 
Negotiators of the accord were Musso- 
lini’s son-in-law, Count Galeazzo 
Ciano, Italian Foreign Minister, and 
Milan Stoyadinovitch, the Yugoslav 
Premier. Though looked upon gener- 
ally as a move by II Duce to protect 
his Adriatic flank, the agreement was 
hailed as a statesmanlike effort to con- 
solidate peace in an area hitherto re- 
garded as one of Europe’s danger 
zones, 

By terms of the treaty, Italy and 
Yugoslavia agree to be at peace and 
explore the possibilities of coopera- 
tion for the next five years at least. 
It binds the signatories to (1) adhere 
to their present land and sea boun- 
daries; (2) negotiate an understanding 
whenever the mutual interests of 


OTHER LANDS 


either are affected by political upheav- 
als in other states; (3) reach a peace- 
ful settlement of any dispute between 
them and repudiate war as a means of 
national policy; (4) denounce sub- 
versive activities directed against the 
other’s territory or regime; (5) inten- 
sify trade relations; and (6) hold in- 
violable existing international obliga- 
tions. The seventh provides for the 
five-year duration and the eighth for 
speedy ratification. A supplementary 
protocol recognized Albania’s inde- 
pendence and guaranteed its present 
status. 

Count Ciano declared the pact open- 
ed “a new era of political relations 
between Italy and Yugoslavia... an 
era of friendship and loyal coopera- 
tion.” Official circles in Belgrade re- 
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Stoyadinovitch Signed With Ciano 


garded it as a great success for Pre- 
mier Stoyadinovitch because it makes 
Yugoslavia’s western frontier as safe 
as her Bulgarian frontier and provides 
for possible increases in exports to 
Italy. Stoyadinoviteh declared the ac- 
cord was not directed against any 
power and did not affect Yugoslavia’s 
alliances or other international obliga- 
tions, nor her~-position in the League 
of Nations. For Italy, though, the 
pact means Yugoslav recognition of 
Ethiopia as an Italian colony. 

Turkey was reported to have wel- 
comed the agreement as a step toward 
a better political atmosphere in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Official satis- 
faction was likewise expressed by 
Paris, Berlin, Prague and Bucharest, 
although some quarters interpreted 
the treaty as a defeat for French di- 
plomacy. They viewed it as a weaken- 
ing of the ties of the Little Entente 
and an increase of German and Italian 
influence in the Balkans. However, 
Yugoslavia only a few months ago, by 
a peace agreement with Bulgaria put 
an end to the differences which embit- 





tered the feelings of Serbs and Bul- 
gars for decades, 

Further, the fact that the Belgrade 
government late last week was host to 
a conference of the Little Entente 
powers, called to consider revision of 
the military clauses of the tripartite 
alliance, was taken to indicate that 
Yugoslavia still remained loyal to that 
partnership. Many Danubian news- 
papers heralded the accord as mark- 
ing the decisive turning point in the 
political situation which has existed in 
Central Europe since the World war, 





. ’ 
Famine’s Spread 

“Unless heavy and widespread rains 
come before the rice-transplanting 
season, late in April, there is danger 
of a famine of terrible proportions.” 

That was the story last week from 
missionaries trying to carry. on relief 
work among the starving peasantry in 
Honan and Szechwan provinces, in 
Western China, where seven months 
of drought have resulted in the most 
devastating famine in the last quarter 
of a century (PATHFINDER, April 3). 
In Szechwan, once a rich rice, barley 
and millet producing area, and Honan, 
once rich wheatland, nearly 20,000,000 
people were faced with starvation. 

In both areas, parts of which have 
suffered from intermittent droughts 
for years, the death rate soared with 
hundreds dying daily. Emaciated 
peasants roamed the countryside, de- 
vouring the bark and leaves of trees, 
digging for roots and stopping the 
pangs of hunger with a suicidal soup 
made of clay. Starving men and wom- 
en invaded cities to raid rice shops and 
kidnap children to sell them for food, 
Destitute mothers with skin-and-bone 
children were reported sneaking into 
the cities at night to scavenge in the 
streets. Hundreds of hunger-crazed 
farmers attacking rice junks at Yung- 
chwan were fired on by soldiers and a 
large number killed. 

While death, banditry and food 
raids increased in nearly every sec- 
tion, Szechwanese and Honanites gaz- 
ed at the sky and tried all their old 
arts of prayer to placate the gods and 
get rain. But rain did not come and 
the tragedy threatened to spread over 
nearly all Western China. 

An official of the China International 
Relief Commission, inspecting the 
stricken areas, said limited amounts of 
grain were being sent into the worst 
sections, but because supplies, trans- 
port and distributing equipment were 
so limited there was comparatively 
little that could be done to avert an 
appalling loss of life. 


ASIDES ABROAD 


No Damages: In Worthing, England, 
a real-estate development company 
sought a court writ to prevent a Mrs. 
Casswell from following her usual 
custom of .hanging out laundry every 
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day in the week. Judge Austin Jones 
ruled that no washing could be dis- 
played at any time on Sunday, or after 
two o’clock on any afternoon after 
Tuesday. But washing never hurt 
anyone, said the judge, so he awarded 
no damages for the marring of the 
realty development scenery. 


. * * 


Lost and Found: Three days after 
she had received a brooch from her 
sweetheart, Edith Pederson of Korn- 
ing, Denmark, reported the loss of the 
bauble to police, who were unable to 
unearth a single clue in the three years 
that followed. Recently Edith was 
taken ill and sent to a hospital, where 
an X-ray revealed the brooch in her 
stomach. 

Growth: British clothing establish- 
ments in London reported that during 
the past two years the size of British 
male heads as reflected in the sale of 
hats had increased from a minimum 
size of 6% to 6%. Shoe dealers re- 
ported that women’s feet were getting 
bigger—from a general minimum of 
size 4 to size 5. 


. oe * 


Lion Sleuth: In Myslowice, Poland, 
a burglar entered the grounds of a 
traveling circus before dawn. He was 
arrested only after he had been caught 
and nearly clawed to death by a lion 
whose cage he had approached too 
closely 

Heat Relief: A Tokyo heat endur- 
ance society has been formed to meet 
on hot days next summer. Members 
will wear heavy overcoats, woolen 
underwear and eat their hot meals 
in front of open fires. When things 
have reached their hottest, the suf- 
ferers Will shed their coats and retire 
to cooler quarters for cold food and 
drink. The relief is expected to be 
terrific. 

If: A large brewery in Birmingham, 
England, has just guaranteed that em- 
ployees who enlist in the next war 
fought by Great Brifain will find 
their jobs waiting for them after their 
service is over—if the factory is still 
standing when they get back. 

Ho Hum: Mrs. Catherine Cameron 
of Glasgow, Scotland, dozed off before 
retiring for the night. Shortly after- 
ward she awoke with a prodigious 
yawn. At 3:30 A. M. she had not been 
able to get back to sleep and was 
finally taken to a hospital to be treat- 
ed for a dislocated jaw. 

Death’s Holiday: For three years 
there have been no births and no 
deaths among the 400 people of San 
Gottardo, Italy. The aged village 
priest says: “I have almost forgotten 
how to recite the funeral service.” 

ee 
$100 A MONTH FOR ic A DAY 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 
400 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., is 
offering a new accident Insurance Policy 
that pays $100 a month and costs only Ic 
a day. Read about it on page 13.—Adv. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Finger, Light, Alarm 


Two important new devices—a 
“finger” alarm and an invisible trap— 
were made available last week after 
scientific tests had established their 
usefulness. One applied especially to 
fires, the other to burglars. 

“MAGIC FINGER”: At the labora- 
tories of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, N. J., inventors have at last 
devised what seems to be a fool-proof 
fire alarm. As explained by Karl G. 
Berggren, laboratory head, the heart 
of the device is a “magic finger”’—a 
glass tube about half the size of a 
fountain pen. The tube houses a sen- 
sitive bi-metal “finger” that can feel 
heat from a considerable distance and 
set off an electric contact the moment 
the degree of danger arrives. In ad- 
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Berggren (left) and the “Magic Finger’ 
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dition to giving a warning signal, the 
device can turn on lights, start sprink- 
lers or close fire doors. 

So practical is the “magic finger,” 
according to the Edison inventors, that 
its manufacture has begun for use 
on ocean-going ships. In a series of 
tests held over a two-year period, the 
device has not failed once. Although 
primarily designed for fire-alarm pur- 
poses, it has been successfully used as 
a temperature control, and is expected 
to be of value in industry. 

INVISIBLE TRAP: This is designed 
primarily as a burglar alarm. De- 
veloped by the Signaphone Corpora- 
tion and the General Electric Com- 
pany, it utilizes the “electric eye” or 
photoelectric cell in spreading an in- 
visible and impassable barrier of 
“black” light over a large area. This 
is effected by filtering out all the vis- 
ible rays of an ordinary small-sized 
headlight bulb. The filtering process 
leaves a -Single, invisible beam of 
infra-red rays which is reflected back 
and forth by a system of mirrors in 
the area to be guarded. The slightest 
movement of a body makes the device 
ring alarms, switch on lights and auto- 
matically telephone the police, 





In one demonstration the past fort 
night, the invisible trap operated e/ 
fectively over a half mile area. Th 
unseen beam was sent from the 34t! 
floor of the General Electric Buildi: 
in New York to the 65th floor of a: 
other skyscraper several blocks away 
Blowing smoke through the path 
the beam, or merely moving a fing: 
in front of it, automatically lighted a 
electric lamp in the second building 





Hospital Record 


In 1936, one out of every 15 person: 
in the United States was hospitalized 
An all-time record total of 8,646,88: 
became patients in the nation’s 6,189 
approved hospitals. This was almost 
a million more than the total for 1935. 

These figures were made known last 
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week in the annual report of th 
American Medical Association’s Coun- 
cil on Medical Education and Hos- 
pitals. Although they showed a sharp 
jump in hospitalization, they indicated 
increased use of hospital facilities 
rather than an increase in the spread 
of disease, according to experts. 
From another~source last week, 
came other facts about hospitals and 
the health bill. In a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Public Affairs Committee 
of Washington, William T, Foster sum- 
marized the findings of Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care, sponsored 
by the Twentieth Century Fund and 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund. The 
pamphlet pointed out (1) that Amer- 
icans each year spend three and a 
half billion dollars on medical care, 
and (2) that the United States now has 
half the medical care and a quarter of 
the dental care required by satisfac- 
tory standards. It was shown, for 
example, that there’ are more than 
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1,000 counties in the United States 
which have no hospitals for general 
community use, and that in South 
Carolina there is only one doctor to 
care for every 1,431 persons. 


OO 

ee Fever Therapy 
Th For some years past, scientists have 
34t! known that artificial fever is helpful 
dit in treating certain types of disease. 
ra Slowly but surely, the field has broad- 
Wa ; ened and experiment has _ yielded 
h promising results. As a relatively new 
ne branch of medicine, however, it re- 
da mains largely unexplored and physi- 
ling cians have consequently been cautious 

in publicizing it. 

It was therefore a matter of great 
interest last week when the first Inter- 
son national Conference on Fever Therapy 
ized ypened in New York at the College of 
p88: Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
3,189 University. Present from all parts of 
most the world were about 200 specialists 
1935. who have contributed largely to the 


last fever-treatment technique. The guid- 

ing note of the conference was that 

ever therapy should not be regarded 

a is a cure-all but simply as something 
that produces beneficial results. 

Not to be doubted, however, was the 

‘tablished fact that artificial fever, 

vhen applied by physicians specially 

trained in the new technique, can be 

ised to improve, and sometimes cure, 

uch. conditions as asthma, syphilis 

ind gonorrhea. This was brought out 

it the conference in reports from sev- 

eral specialists. Also brought out was 

the fact that fever therapy has been 

effectively used in recent years in 

treating cases of St. Vitus Dance 

(chorea), neuritis and angina pectoris, 

3 the much dreaded and painful heart 

i | disease, 


In wide use among fever therapy 








pecialists are various types of “boxes” 
in Which patients are placed for tem- 
perature-raising treatments. One of 
these produces and maintains arti- 
ficial fever by means of electromag- 
netic induction and moist air at low- 
temperature. Another fever-produc- 
ing method involves the use of short- 
wave electrical currents across the 


the heart, 

—_ Through such instruments as these, 
Hos- it was reported at the New York con- 
harp ference, much has been accomplished 
rated in advancing medicine’s fight against 
lities various stubborn and serious diseases. 
read “ffective use of fever therapy was con- 

firmed in such reports as these: 

veek, q@ Dr. Clarence Neymann of the 
and Northwestern University Medical 
pub- School declared that 22 out of 25 chil- 
ittee iren suffering from St. Vitus Dance 
sum- were relieved of their irregular, jerky 
re on movements after an average of four 
sored 8-hour treatments in a fever box at 
and temperatures between 103% and 104% 
The degrees, 
mer- @ Doctors E. E. Simmons and F, 
nd a Lowell Dunn of the University of Ne- 
care, braska College of Medicine said treat- 
y has ments in another type of fever box 
er of made it “evident that fever therapy 
sfac- reduces the symptomatic activity of 
— rheumatic fever and probably short- 

an 


‘ \ the duration of the attack.” 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Amish Wish 


“They are going to grow up into 
farmers, like their fathers and their 
fathers before them, and they will 
need strong legs.” 

With just such words last week, 
Amishmen in East Lampeter, Pa., ex- 
plained why it was that they had 
taken action to stop the school board 
from building a new schoolhouse. In 
the first place, they said, they did not 
want any PWA funds from the Fed- 
eral government; in the second place, 
the proposed structure would be so 
far out of town that bus transportation 
would be necessary, and they wanted 
their children to walk to school. 

The-issue was an important one 
throughout Lancaster County because, 
in that region of Pennsylvania, Amish- 
men abound and Amish religious prin- 
ciples are devoutly adhered to (PATH- 
FINDER, Religion and Society, Jan. 
2). So important was it in fact that a 
delegation was sent to Washington to 
ask surprised PWA officials to take 
back the $56,200 alloted for the school 
project, and to push efforts in the Dis- 
trict Court to stop the East Lampeter 
school board from building the struc- 
ture. 

To the nation’s capital, for the first 
time in their lives, went four Amish- 
men. Two of them, Harvey B. Dus- 
sing and Jonathan Zook, were beard- 
ed in true Amish fashion, and all four 
were dressed in the distinctive Amish 
style. With their wide-brimmed, low- 
crowned black hats on their knees, 
they sat in the court while lawyers 
argued the technical aspects of the 
case. 

Dussing and Zook, acting as spokes- 
men for the delegation, made it plain 





that East Lampeter Amishmen wanted 
none of the government’s money. It 
was their wish, they said, that the 
$56,200 grant be withdrawn because 
it violated their religious convictions 
either to borrow or accept gifts. It 
was the first time in the history of the 
New Deal that such a request had 
been made, 

“Borrowing money and accepting 
gifts are against our traditions,” Zook 
explained. “We do not ride in pleas- 
ure automobiles and it is against our 
wishes for our children to ride in 
school buses—we want them to walk. 
East Lampeter is probably the only 
political subdivision in the United 
States which has no public debt, whose 
residents owe no bills, and who want 
nothing from the government.” 

To anybody knowing anything about 
Amish beliefs, news of this Amish 
action was not surprising. Amishmen 
some time ago told the government 
they would contribute to the Social 
Security fund but would accept none 
of its benefits... Farmers by tradition, 
they have steadily refused Federal 
farm aid. In addition, in Lancaster 
County, they pay relief costs but not 
one of them has gone on the county’s 
welfare rolls. 

Whether their present wish would 
be granted, whether the government 
would take back its money, remained 
conjectural, It was up to a Federal 
judge this week to decide the issue. 

——____. go ——_. 


The Strange Purari 


In faraway corners of this 20th Cen- 
tury world, there still exist many out- 
landish social forms, but the strangest 
of all, perhaps, is that of the Purari 
cannibals in New Guinea, a British- 
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W You needn’t be a detective 
to find a good Star Blade. 
They’re all good—uniformly 
keen. Made since 1880 by the 
inventors of the original safety 
razor, Star Single-edge Blades 
are famous for their sharp, 









long-lasting edges! 4 for 
10c everywhere! Their 
keenness never varies. Star 
Blade Division, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
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controlled territory just northeast of 
Australia, 

In a report last week to Columbia 
University’s Council for Research in 
the Social Sciences, Dr. Reo Fortune 
told the Purari story in detail. Based 
on a study he made during a two-year 
visit with the cannibals, the report 
revealed tribal beliefs and customs as 
primitive and strange as any on the 
face of the earth. Among them were 
these: 

@ The Purari social organization 
is patrilineal—that is, husbands and 
fathers are supreme and women whol- 
ly subordinate. 

q Divorce is a simple matter. The 
husband has merely to say: “I cast 
thee out, go!”, and the wife goes. 

gq If a woman accidentally comes 
across a men’s party engaged in cer- 
tain sacred rites, she is immediately 
condemned to death and her husband 
does the killing. 

g A prospective mother-in-law must 
be shot in the leg with an arrow at 
her daughter’s wedding. 

@ So warlike are the different Pu- 
rari tribes that brides and _ bride- 
grooms, when they are of separate 
tribes, go to the marrying spot under 
armed guards. 

q@ Although they are considered be- 
neath men, Purari women frequently 
are peace-makers in wars. 

@ Bodies of warriors fallen in bat- 
tle are often eaten, even by members 
of their own tribe, but it is the polite 
tradition to ask permission of a slain 
man’s family before eating him. 





Devout Diary 


Last August, Willie Collin, 23, and 
his brother, Edgar, 20, left their homes 
at Longue Point De Mingnan to go on 
a hunting trip in the wilderness of 
Northern Quebec, Canada. 

Early last month, their frozen and 
starved bodies were found in an aban- 
doned shack far from civilization. Be- 
side them was a diary whose contents, 
revealed last week by Canadian offi- 
cials, made a touching story of re- 
ligious devotion. Scrawled on _ its 
pages was an account of how the 
Collin brothers had been trapped by 
snow; how the cold bit in; how food 
gave out; how death slowly approach- 
ed; how they clung to their Catholic 
faith; and how they prayed to God 
and the saints. 

The last entry was on January 26, 
when Edgar wrote: 

“My very dear parents and friends, 
it is Edgar whose sad duty it is to 
tell you that the good Blessed Virgin 
came from heaven last night to take 
away my dear brother, Willie ... 

“Dear God, I don’t know what to 
do with myself .. . O God, maybe in 
a few days the Blessed Virgin will 
come for me, too. Do not fear for us, 
dear parents, we have gone through 
too much not to be saved. 

“I wish you goodnight now. I no 
longer can see the date on the page. 
Whatever date is missing from this 
notebook will be the day good St. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Spring Fashions 


From the spring style battle over 
butterflies, birds, prints, stripes, dark 
hues and South Sea island pinks, there 
seemed to have emerged last week an 
agreement among fashioners on but 
two points: Hats will be lower and 
skirts will be higher. 

Most interesting from a social point 
of view was news about the shorten- 
ing of dress lengths. Since the war, 
skirts have shown a curious tendency 
to rise and fall along with prosperity 
charts. In the boom year of 1920, a 
New York Times fashion editor wrote: 
“The American woman has lifted her 
skirts far beyond any modest limita- 
tion.” Skirts at that time were nine 
inches off the ground. 

When business slumped in 1923, 
skirts went down again to show only 
seven inches of shoe, ankle and calf. 
With the steady climb of industrial 
graphs which followed 1924, skirts 
began to go up until in 1928 they flirted 
at the knee cap. ‘There they stayed 
until after the crash in 1929, when, 
they once more began to drop. 

This year’s standard, 13 or 14 inches 
from.the ground, marks the first rise 
since the depression. While it may be 
a source of rejoicing to economists, to 
women it means that for the first time 
since 1930 they must be careful about 
how they sit down. 

In Buffalo, N. Y., pretty Margaret 
Mann (see cut) demonstrated the 
right way, reminiscent of the ’30s, and 











the wrong way, which brought { 
mind the modes of 1928. 

Aside from the question of ski) 
length, women will have an almos 
infinite variety of colors and styl 
from which to choose their spring and 
early summer wardrobes. While blac! 
is the most predominant color fo: 
coats and dresses, it must be lightened 
nevertheless, with other touches of 
color. 

Fashion editors report that Paris 
importations are running predomi 
nantly to dark-colored dresses with 
contrasting collars and cuffs, or t 
black dresses printed with bright), 
colored spring motifs. 

Birds and flowers, as usual, are ap 
pearing on frocks, but this year ther¢ 
is a further and unusual concentra 
tion on objects of the farm and field 
In Paris Mme. Elsa Schiaparelli i 
showing prints decorated with butte: 
flies which flutter over both daytim: 
and formal] evening wear. Other dc 
signers are emphazing bees, and on: 
has created a small rage for rooste: 
patterns. 

After black and dark hues, style ex 
perts offer new shades which appear 
mostly on the warm side of the colo: 
spectrum—yellows, pinks, oranges and 
reds. On the cool side, all shades of 
blue are in fashion, but this seems to 
be a poor season for greens. 

While there is the usual disagree- 
ment about whether skirts shall fall 
straight or flare from the waist, th: 
latter tendency seems to be somewhat 
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Miss Mann Showed How to Sit Down in Short Skirts: The Wrong Way Is at the Right 
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favored. With an unusual romantic- 
ism apparent in all styles, the return 
to the curved Victorian silhouette will 
probably become more pronounced as 
the season progresses. 

Hats are flattening out from their 
fall and winter peak, and in many in- 
stances have no crowns at all. Head 
“doughnuts,” however, may be com- 
hined with colored scarfs tied to the 
brim to offer variety in costume and 
protection for the hair, 

There is no hard and fast rule for 
the brims themselves. They may be 
wide, narrow, stiff or soft. Many 
earry veils of thin lace dotted with 
bits of chenille. 

Other popular 
spring headgear are flowers, birds 
wings and ribbons. A common band 
arrangement allows the hat ribbon to 
dangle across the rear brim and be- 
hind the head. Apparently the de- 
sign is as sentimental as the season, 
since the device is referred to in Paris 

a “follow-me-young-man,” and 
along Fifth Avenue as a “bachelor- 
catcher.” 

\s for accessories, handbags, gloves, 
bracelets, brooches, clasps and other 
iewelry are being chosen to contrast 
with solid-colored dresses, or to re- 
peat the most vivid color of print 
patterns, 


Chorus Girls 


In Broadway’s Strand Theater last 
week, amused motion picture audi- 
ences saw a chorus girl (Joan Blon- 
dell) win and wed a wealthy young 
ex-king (Fernand Gravet) in a screen 
play (see page 18) which marked the 
peak of an old theatrical fancy. 

But close on the opening of “The 
King and the Chorus Girl,” Dorothy 
Bryant, secretary of the Chorus Equity 
\ssociation, took occasion to say a 
few words of disillusionment. In a 
newspaper interview, she declared 
that the song and dance profession 
was not what authors and publicity 
men have made it seem to be. 

“I think that 90 per cent of what 
people think of chorus girls is the re- 
sult of press agents,” smiled Mrs. Bry- 
ant. “You can’t make a good story 
about Jennie Doakes working hard 
and living quietly. Most of the girls 
take their work seriously.” 

According to Mrs. Bryant, the pretty 
girl profession not only@®ffers no 
chance for royal marriages, but “there 
are darned few orchid-toting girls 
who wear mink coats, have Park Ave- 
nue penthouses and have just been out 
with a pal of a gangster.” 

Besides the 500 chorus girls in the 
Chorus Equity, which seeks to obtain 
for its members satisfactory working 

nditions and a fair wage scale, there 
are about 1,500 dancing girls in Holly- 
wood, 

On Broadway a chorine’s minimum 
alary is $30. Traveling shows bring 
the girls $5 a week more. In Holly- 
wood, wages are about twice as high. 
Because chorus girls often spend 
“1,000 a year or more on their ward- 
obes, in both dancing capitals they 
ve together in groups of two or three 
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to share expenses for rent and food. 

They average in age from 17 to 25. 
After their 25th birthdays, they are 
of little use to producers, and their 
average dancing life is just four years. 
Work, when it can be had, is hard, and 
on Broadway, at least, most girls spend 
a considerable part of their free time 
and money taking singing and danc- 
ing lessons. But only one in 10 ever 
satisfies the popular ambition to get 
a Start in a stage career. 

Mrs. Bryant could see only one pos- 
sible compensation. She said: “The 
majority get married. Generally speak- 
ing, to get on the stage a girl has to be 
more than average looking. And most 
men are looking for girls better than 
average looking.” 


Egg Season 

Mild spring weather encourages 
hens to lay more eggs, As a result 
over half of the year’s egg crop comes 
onto the market during the four spring 


months. Despite the fact that the Fed- 
eral government has recently bought 











millions of surplus eggs in an effort: 


to stop it, the seasonal upswing in 
production has brought about still 
lower egg prices. At the same time 
prices for meats, dairy products and 
other foods have increased. 

Because of this, nutrition specialists 
last week were advising homemakers 
to take advantage of the opportunity 
by preparing inexpensive, delicious 
and nutritious egg dishes. Eggs, they 
pointed out, are a good meat substi- 
tute. From the point of view of food 
value they stressed the fact that the 
yolk is the most important part of the 
egg. One yolk supplies about 10 per 
cent of the day’s requirements of iron 
eight per cent of the day’s protein, and 
five per cent of calcium and phos- 
phorus, as well as a rich supply of 
the sunshine vitamin D, and the 
growth promoting vitamin A. For this 
reason eggs should be served two to 
four times a week, especially to 
children. 

Besides the regular ways of serving 
fried, boiled, poached and scrambled 
eggs, there are many other delicious 
egg dishes, including omelets, shirred 
eggs, egg souffles, coddled eggs, egg 
croquettes and innumerable egg-and- 
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meat and egg-and-vegetable combina- 
tions. This is also the time for cus- 
tards, meringues, angel food, cream 
puffs, fruit whips and all the egg-rich 
dainties which would be luxuries at 
any other season when eggs are high. 


Week's Hints 


@ Peeled apples can be kept white 
until used by keeping them immersed 
in water to which a little salt has 
been added. 

gG In Jieu of anything better, cig- 
arette ashes make a good silver polish. 

@ White gloves can be kept white 
by washing them after each wearing 
with a soft brush and a pure soap. 

G To avoid fires keep all cleaning 
cloths that have been treated with 
oil in a covered metal container. 

q@ Brass ornaments will remain 
bright longer if, after polishing, they 
are given a thin coat of white shellac. 

@ Soaking a broom in boiling salt 
water every two weeks will help pre- 
serve it. 

@ The rubber ringers on washing 
machines can be kept clean by wash- 
ing with kerosene. 
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EDITORIAL 





—And the Children? 


When the United States Supreme 
Court reversed itself last week by 
ruling that a State could set minimum 
wage standards for working women 
(see page 4), the decision gave joy to 
the liberals and instilled a new hope 
that the way was now open to oblit- 
erate another evil. The hope was en- 
gendered by a possibility that Con- 
gress may nowpass a child labor act on 
the assumption that if the Court has 
once reversed itself, it may do so again. 

In 1916, Congress passed a child 
labor act. By terms of the act, inter- 
state and foreign commerce were clos- 
ed to products of any mine or quarry 
employing children under 16, and to 
products of any mill, factory or work- 
shop employing children under 14, 

Two years later, the law was de- 
clared unconstitutional by a 5-to-4 di- 
vision of the Supreme Court justices. 
The argument of the majority, which 
included the unbending Justices Van 
Devanter and McReynolds, was that 
the act sought to regulate not com- 
merce, which was permissible, but 
manufacturing, which was a privilege 
reserved by the States. 

The minority, through Justice 
Holmes, snorted at the majority rea- 
soning, declaring: “It does not matter 
whether the supposed evil precedes or 
follows the transportation, It is enough 
that in the opinion of Congress ‘the 
transportation encourages the evil .. .” 

The minority opinion, of course, was 
buried under the weight of the one 
justice who tipped the balance against 
child labor legislation, This was the 
case with minimum wage legislation 
until last week, But Justice Roberts 
changed sides, and the majority could 
explain the reversal of the 1923 Ad- 
kins case decision by saying that the 
division of court opinion at that time 
was close and that economic condi- 
tions had since supervened and chang- 
ed the opinion, 

The analogy which might be applied 
to the child labor case is obvious. 
There, too, the division was close, and 
if economic conditions have super- 
vened since 1923, they have superven- 
ed no less since 1918, The child labor 
amendment is apparently dead, for 
this year at least. The defeat of the 
amendment by Massachusetts, follow- 
ing hard on the heels of the setback 
by New York, has more than likely 
closed this route to the abolition of 
child labor. 

The States are unwilling to abide 
by any uniform standard of settling 
the issue within their own borders. 
This would seem to return the prob- 
lem, still crying for solution, to Con- 
gress, The Court, by its ruling in the 
Washington State case, may have ex- 
tended an invitation to Congress to 
try the child labor act of 1916 once 
more. At any rate, the decision reads 


like an invitation to such action. 

Certainly, nothing is lost by action 
now. It will have to be “done some 
day. Meanwhile, toiling children grow 
no younger, Hourly, they are a little 
more crushed by a system which 
should well be able to continue with- 
out exploitation of the young, a sys- 
tem that should permit children toten- 
joy the privileges of childhood. 

There is a little verse, written more 
than 20 years ago, which always seem- 
ed to us to sum up a good deal of 
ironic truth. It’s this: 


“The golf course lies so near the mill 
That almost every day 

The working children can look out 
And see the men at play.” 


g 
War and Peace 


On April Fools’ Day 20 years ago, 
the fever of war ran high in the Unit- 


ed States. A score or so of distinguish- 


ed Americans, banding themselves to- 
gether in a small group, tried vainly 
to bring reason to bear on a situation 
that had reached a point of national 
hysteria. For their efforts, they won 
the condemnation of all “patriots” in- 
tent on having the country cast its lot 
with the Allies. The New York Sun, 
for instance, saying harsh things in a 
none-too-factual manner, passed com- 
ment typical of most newspapers at the 
time. Calling the distinguished Amer- 
icans, “notoriety-seeking sensational- 
ists” and dupes of the Kaiser, it said: 


“So we have murderers bawling for 
free speech, incendiaries painting the 
horrors of war, bought informers pro- 
testing a superior vigor of patriotic 
devotion, and among them, doing 
their bidding and cloaking their plans, 
a company of lackwits, victims of 
keener intelligences, who are put 
forward as respectable American citi- 
ene? . << 

“A highly potent reason for swift 
and decisive action on the war issue 
by Congress next week is that it will 
make possible the extirpation of the 
pacifist pest.” 


Well, The New York Sun and other 
newspapers had their wishes granted, 
the super-patriots in general got what 
they asked for. Congress on.April 6 
declared war, the drums began to 
beat, the pacifist was all but extirpat- 
ed, Tin Pan Alley began producing 
songs like “Johnny Get Your Gun,” and 
our young men started marching to 
death. By the time it was all over, 
126,000 American soldiers were in their 
graves and another 234,000 were suf- 
fering from gas, bullet wounds and 
other injuries that were to leave a 
mark on them for life. The grand 
total for all nations was 8,538,315 dead 
and 21,219,452 injured—millions with 
bad lungs, shell-shocked minds, or 
permanently broken bodies. ‘“Vic- 
tory!” cried the Allies. 

This is being written on April Fool’s 
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Day 20 years after. If there is 01> 
thing obvious at this time, it is ; 
bitter fact that there was no vict 
in the war, that it was a defeat 
everybody. If there is another t! 
obvious, it is the frightening truth ; 
the world has not learned its les 
that it has not found how to save i' 
from bloody conflict. Peace, al! 
tions say, is wonderful but the, 
nothing to insure it. On the « 
trary, they do the very things that | 
cipitate disaster, 

In these turbulent. times, it is . 
cult to find a solution to the ¢ 
problems endangering the peac: 
the world. It is easy to say, of cou 
that policies conceived in hate e\ 
tually are born to destroy or that 
things would be fine if statesn 
merely stopped arming and ceased 
calling each other names, But ther: 
more to the situation than that. Hate 
and heavy armaments are only the . 
ternal signs, Less obvious are 
conditions that give rise to enmitics, 
the economic forces that drive nations 
to points of desperation. The conflict 
of opinion is not so much a con!) 
over ideas or political systems as it 
a conflict over having and not havi: 
Nations howl at each other because 
one has a commercial advantage ove: 
the other, or because colonies are 
coveted, or because one stops the oth: 
from trading in a way designed to re 
lieve internal economic instability. 

It is such underlying conditions 
these that trouble Europe today. Fu: 
damentally, the problem is one of eco- 
nomics, and whether it is solved or not 
will determine whether there wil! be 
war or not. Certainly, one has little 
reason to feel optimistic. The Rebels, 
aided by Mussolini’s cohorts, are «i 
this time receiving a thorough trou 
ing in Spain. If Il Duce decides to 
throw more of his forces into the con 
flict, real war may come soon. 

With things as they are, it is en- 
couraging to hear that President 
Roosevelt has apparently — started 
wheels moving to promote peace in 
Europe. In all the important foreis 
capitals, according to reports, Amer- 
ican diplomats have been quietly sug- 
gesting a conference for the purpose 
of ironing out economic and politica! 
frictions through a “good neighbor” 
policy similar to the one now oper:t- 
ing between the United States and 
South America, Such efforts, although 
they have failed in Europe before, 1 
go far in helping avert catastrophe. 

There can be no argument abou! 
how sorely peace is needed in this 
world. The last war was an insane 
waste brought on by insane reckless- 
ness among the governments that par- 
ticipated. If we are to avoid anything 
like it now, all pacifistic efforts mus! 
be encouraged before super-patriols 
in this country and elsewhere star! 
shouting once more that all peac: 
makers are pests. There may still b: 
time to bring hotheads together and 
cool them over a conference table. |: 
this country at any rate, we are no! 
ready for the war songs of Tin Pan 
Alley or for loud speeches about how 
glorious it is to die. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Toronto Exchange 


In 1852, in order to encourage in- 
ostment in Canada’s up and coming 
‘ndustries, a group of Canadians 
ounded Toronto’s first stock exehange. 
in 1897 and 1899 respectively, the 
ronto Stock and Mining Exchange 
4d the Standard Stock and Mining 
exchange were formed to help finance 

ning developments. Two years 

_ these merged, and in 1934 they 
became part of the Toronto Exchange. 

On Tuesday.of last week, the To- 

ito Exchange, the third largest on 
the North American Continent, took 

other step forward when its hand- 
-ome new $750,000 building opened for 
business. The event marked the end 
of trading in quarters built 25 years 
It marked, too, 25 years of in- 
dustrial and financial progress in 
Canada, 

In the past quarter of a century, as 

is brought out at ceremonies open- 
ing the new structure, Canada’s popu- 
lation has increased 48 per cent, her 
ineral production has jumped from 
$100,000, 000 to $400,000,000, and her 

inufacturing from $560,000,000 to 
about $1,500,000,000. At the same time, 
reflecting the country’s growth in all 
fields, the Toronto Exchange has ex- 
panded from an original membership 
nly six in 1852 to 113 in 1937. 

In the early days of the old Stand- 
rd Stock and Mining Exchange, there 
vere times when stock trading 
mounted to little or nothing. At pres- 

t, however, a day’s trading in the 

ing section of the Toronto Ex- 
change averages well over 2,000,000 
hares—a year ago, a 5,000,000-share 
day was recorded. In 1852, member- 

p seats cost only $5 apiece. In 1929, 

valuable were the trading advan- 

es of an Exchange membership that 
eats sold for $200,000 each. The 
price now is down to about $65,000, 
but Exehange officials, optimistic last 

ek in their big new building, pre- 

ted it might jump to $1,000,000. 
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Agricultural Outlook 


Through a series of new “outlook” 
orts—most of them from the De- 
tment -of Agriculture—American 
mers last week had indications of 
iat to expect in the way of prices 
this spring and summer. Outstanding 
recasts were as follows: 
G Wheat: With wheat prices soar- 
: to new highs, the Bureau of Agri- 
tural Economics, together with un- 
cial observers, predicted that world 
eat prices would continue at high 
els in 1937-38. If yields from in- 
ded planting equal the 10-year 
123-32) average, it was pointed out, 
S year’s spring wheat crop will be 
ut 260 million bushels. This, plus 
winter wheat crop of a possible 
) million bushels, might mean a sur- 
is large enough to put the country 


_— 





on an active export basis for the first 
time in seven years. 

@ Feed Grains: Although current 
supplies are small and although corn 
has reached a 10-year high for prices 
in Chicago markets, farmers this year 
plan no appreciable expansion in 
acreage of corn and other feed grains. 
Feed grain production, while expect- 
ed to be considerably greater than last 
year, will remain about 13 per cent 
under the 1928-32 average. 

@ Cotton: According to Cully A. 
Cobb, chief of the AAA cotton section, 
American cotton growers should be 
cautious about increasing their acre- 
age. Recent price advances he said, 
should not encourage greater planting 
because too Jarge a crop next fall 
might result in a sharp price decline. 

@ Fruits, Vegetables: Indications 
are that there will be a more-than- 
usual increase in prices for most fresh 
fruits this spring. Vegetables, on the 
other hand, are expected to bring gen- 
erally lower prices. The combined 
acreage of 16 important commercial 
truck crops, grown for market in 1937, 
probably will be slightly larger than 
last year’s. 

@ Hogs, Lambs, Cattle: Prices for 
hogs, lambs and slaughter cattle are 
expected to show appreciable advances 
this spring and summer. More will be 
paid for hogs because of a continued 
gain in consumer demand for hog 
products. Lamb prices are likely to 
bring higher prices this spring than 
last because market supplies are 
under last spring’s figure and because 
the early spring lamb crop has been 
reported about 10 per cent smaller. 
Prices on almost all grades of slaughter 
cattle will probably average higher 
this year than last because of improv- 
ed consumer demand for meats. 

As these spring outlook reports were 
made, the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics last week released figures 
showing that cash income from farm 
marketings in February was the high- 
est for that month since 1930. The 
total paid farmers for their products 
was $504,000,000 in February as 
against $449,000,000 in February, 1936, 
and $257,000,000 in February, 1933. In 
February, 1930, it was $685,000,000. 

: ine Ds 
Briefs 


q@ According to latest figures from 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
the average American eats more than 
five slices of bread each day of the 
year. To meet this demand, 200,000 
persons are employed by 30,000 bak- 
eries in producing one billion loaves 
of bread each month. 

@ The Corn Industries Research 
Foundation has just reported that 
914,850 tons of sweets were produced 
in 1936 by the candy industry of 
America. This was a gain of 75,000 | 
tons over the 1929 record and 237,300 | 
tons above the depression low of 1932. 
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Justice Sutherland 


If George Sutherland hac not been 
born a British subject, he might have 
had at least an outside chance to be- 
come Secretary of State in the post- 
war days when the voice of American 
diplomacy sounded far in world 
affairs. 

If in 1922 William Howard Taft had 
not been both a lawyer and a living 
ex-President, Sutherland even now 
might be Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

As it was, however, when Warren 
G. Harding appointed the shy Utah 
lawyer to be an associate justice of the 
nation’s highest tribunal, he only en- 
gulfed him in the obscurity which has 
swallowed all but the most individual- 
istic members of the Court. 

Better than any of his colleagues, 


athe white-bearded man with the pince- 


nez glasses has been able to observe 
the tradition which has made of most 
Court members men without public 
personalities or distinguishing char- 
acteristics. While Washington attor- 
neys may tell anecdotes to illustrate 
the somewhat affected sweetness of 
Cardozo or the great gall of Mc- 
Reynolds, about Sutherland there are 
no stories at all. 

This.does not mean that Sutherland 
has no traits of his own. But his out- 
standing characteristic—lack of as- 
sertiveness—has prevented him from 
figuring very largely in the forming of 
Court decisions. He has seldom been 
known to try to impose his arguments 
on any of his associates. 

Indeed, the complaint has been heard 
that his fellows on the bench never 
know in advance which way he may 
turn in cases which do not touch di- 
rectly on the fundamentals of the Con- 
stitution. In spite of this tendency, 
however, his courtesy and gentleman- 
ly qualities have earned him respect 
within the Court. 

Decisions by the high bench are one 
thing. Their literary expression in 
written opinions is another. While 
Sutherland is no heavyweight in Court 
debates, he does perform brilliantly 
when argument has ceased and the 
task. becomes one of explaining why 
the decision was made. 

To Sutherland, the law is the law, 
and its letter can have but one in- 
terpretation. For that reason he is 
supremely useful in writing opinions 
about which his concurring colleagues 
may have some misgivings. He has 
the ability to make decisions which 
may have been tortuously arrived at 
seem final and unequivocal as any of 
the Ten Commandments. 

This gift first became notably ap- 
parent a year after Sutherland was 
appointed to the bench. In 1923 a 
District of Columbia minimum wage 
law came before the Court. This was 
the suit of Adkins vs. Children’s Hos- 
pital, in which the Supreme Court re- 











versed itself last week.t The ques- 
tion was whether Congress, acting in 
its capacity as the legislature for the 
Federal district, could require em- 
ployers to pay at least a minimum 
wage to women elevator operators. 

In one of the most unpopular de- 
cisions ever handed down by the 
Court, Sutherland delivered the opin- 
ion which outlawed the measure. He 
argued that the Congress without due 
process of law had deprived women 
workers of their liberty to bargain for 
wages, Instantly every liberal news- 
paper in the country snorted that 
Sutherland had given female wage- 
earners “the liberty to starve to death.” 

Nine years later, in the first Scotts- 


Pictures Inc. 


To Sutherland the Law is the Law 


boro case, Sutherland put the Consti- 
tutional provisions concerning per- 
sonal liberty to slightly better effect, 
holding that the trial had taken place 
in a prejudiced atmosphere and did 
not constitute “due process of law.” 

Otherwise, however, the justice 
from Utah has shown little broadness 
of outlook. As long as 25 years ago, 
in a rapidly changing world, Suther- 
land was looking backward. As Sen- 
ator from Utah he declared: “What we 
need, in my judgment, is not so much 
the adoption of new, experimental— 
not to say dangerous—panaceas for 
the ills of the body politic as the con- 
scientious and vigorous enforcement 
of the old and proved remedies.” With 
this point of view in mind, it is not 
hard to understand the mutual unpopu- 
larity which exists between Suther- 
land and the present administration. 

Like Van Devanter, his fellow con- 
servative, Sutherland developed his 
early conservatism in the West. 

Born of British parents in Buck- 





+ For the Court’s reversal and Sutherland’s dis- 
sent, see page 4. 
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inghamshire, England, 75 years 
Sutherland was taken to the Utah t.; 
ritory by his parents when he 
only a year old. His father was a: 
of unusual resource, even in the 
settled frontier life which made ever, 
man a jack-of-all-trades. He hauleq 
freight, shod horses, taught schoo). 
argued law cases, became a justice ,) 
the peace and was finally made , 
mine recorder for the U. S. Land (; 
fice. Young George himself was 
parently well on the way to such 4 
career when he took a job as agent 
the Wells-Fargo express compa: 
while he was still in his teens. 

But while Van Devanter’s Wyoming 
was largely in the hands of the they 
greedy Union Pacific railroad, Uta} 
was already under the stern but « 
lightened rule of the Mormon elder: 
As a result, Sutherland found an 
stitution of higher learning nea; 
hand in the Brigham Young Unive: 
sity at Provo, Utah. Enrolled th: 
he became friendly with two ot! 
students whose paths were to cross 
with his again. One was Reed Smoo! 
who was later to be Sutherland’s . 
league in the U. S. Senate. The othe: 
was William H. King. 

Both King and Sutherland went fro 
Brigham Young to the University of 
Michigan law school. Always pre 
cocious, Sutherland was back in Utah 
and admitted to the State bar in onl, 
slightly more than a year. And with- 
in a year after that he had married 
Rosamond Lee of Beaver, Utah, and 
had formed a law partnership with 
King in Provo. 

In 1895, Sutherland, who had em- 
braced the cause of Republicanisin | 
a safely Republican State, was elected 
to the Utah Senate. In 1900 he went 
to Washington as a member of the 
House of Representatives. 

After his first term in the natio 
Congress, Sutherland allowed his 
auspiciously begun political career to 
languish, returning to practice in Salt 
Lake City. In 1905, at the age of 43, 














































































_he picked up the thread of politics 


again and was elected by the Utah 
Legislature to the United States Senate 

As a young lawyer, Sutherland had 
helped design the judicial system of 
the new State of Utah. In Washing 
ton, he became a quiet member of t!\ 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 

From a politica] standpoint, in his 
Senate years he was simply “the oth: 
Senator from Utah” besides Reed 
Smoot. He seldom spoke, but when 
did, his oratory was so learned ani 
convincing that within a small circle 
he earned a reputation for being o 
of the leading Constitutional authori 
ties in the country. A keen English 
observer, James Lord Bryce, went 
far as to call him “the living voice 
the Constitution.” 

Living voice or no, Sutherland was 
soon to find his legal prestige of litt! 
avail, In 1916 the people of the Stat: 
elected their Senators by direct vote 
for the first time. Always a shy stum) 
speaker, when Sutherland ran for h: 
third term in the Senate he was d¢ 
feated by his more impressive schoo!- 
mate, Democrat William King. 
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Despite this loss, Sutherland went 
on to add new distinction to his name. 
From 1916 to 1917 he served as presi- 
dent of the conservative American Bar 
,ssociation. At the same time he be- 
came a lecturer at Columbia Univer- 
sity in New York and pleaded cases 
before the Supreme Court. 

In 1920, when General Leonard 
\Vood and Governor Frank Lowden 
were occupying the spotlight at the 
Republican national convention, 
Sutherland shrewdly became one of 
the first to advocate the nomination of 
Warren G, Harding. 

After Harding’s nomination, Suther- 
land. a former member of the Senate 
Foreign Affairs Committee, was the 
Ohioan’s leading counselor on the 
then burning question as to whether 
or not the United States should enter 
the League of Nations. He stayed at 
Marion to help in the Republican’s 
front-porch” campaign. Often he was 


noken of as “Harding’s Colonel 


House,” 

Following the Republican victory, 
Harding’s friends thought that he 
ould reward Sutherland by appoint- 
« him Secretary of State. When the 

t went to Charles Evans Hughes, 

vspapers consoled Sutherland with 

theory that his failure to receive 
honor had been due to his British 
th. In the case of the death of both 
President and Vice President, the Sec- 
retary of State succeeds to the Presi- 
dency. Sutherland, foreign-born, 
vould have been ineligible. 

\s chairman of an advisory commit- 

‘to the Washington Conference in 
1921, however, Sutherland was given 

redit for much of the work accom- 
plished by the international parley. 

When Chief Justice White died in 
1921, Sutherland’s chance seemed to 
have arrived again. But while his 

ame was favorably mentioned, the 
vacancy was finally filled by ex- 
President Taft. This time consolation 

ppeared a- year later with an ap- 
intment to fill the associate justice- 
hip left by John Hessin Clarke. 

Hardly less shy in public iife than 

is in the matter of court debates, 
therland lives an inconspicuous ex- 
ence in Washington. He and Mrs. 
Sutherland occupy an apartment on 
Connecticut Avenue. Of their three 
ildren, two daughters are married 

d the only son is dead. Part of the 

stice’s $20,000-a-year salary, how- 

er, helps support other relatives. 

Sutherland passed his 75th birthday 

March 25 without saying whether 
would retire or not. Through a 
rious coincidence, nevertheless, he 
long ago went on record against Court 
iteration. When the Arizona State 
Constitution of 1910 allowed the recall 
judges of the State courts, Senator 
itherland saw a horrible vision: “I 
eclare my solemn conviction that the 
oment a provision for the recall of 
istices of the Supreme Court shall 
written into the Federal Consti- 
ition, that moment will mark the be- 
sinning of the downfall of the Repub- 
ic and the destruction of the free in- 
itutions of the American people.” 


[NEXT WEEK—JUSTICE BUTLER] 
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NAMES 


Ex-Mayor JAMES J. WALKER of 
.. New York last week was made a mem- 
ber of a commission to take testimony 
on the sanity of a gunman now await- 
ing sentence by a city court. It was 
his first public office since he resigned 
under fire from a special investigation 
committee in 1931, and was to bring a 
fee of $250. True to form, Walker was 
25 minutes late for the first hearing. 


* * * 





“The world’s tallest man,” 19-year- 
old, 8-foot 5%-inch ROBERT WAD. 
LOW of Alton, IIl., signed a contract to 
appear with the Ringling Bros. circus. 

Leader of 200,000 belted and booted 
members of the German-American 
People’s party, FRITZ J. KUHN, for- 
mer Ford Factory chemist, appeared 
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Fuehrer Kuhn Received a Naz “Heil!” 


before a New York court to explain 
the purpose of his 42-state organiza- 
tion, which he says is not Nazi. But 
his 100 followers in the courtroom 
shouted “Heil!” with such gusto and 
20 anti-Nazis booed so loudly that 
the American Fuehrer was given a 
week’s adjournment. 


* * . 


When the locomotive and four cars 
of the train she was traveling were de- 
railed in Philadelphia, DEANNA DUR- 
BIN was jolted but unhurt. The 
daughter of a blacksmith and a screen 
and radio star at the age of 14, she said: 
“It was certainly more exciting than 
anything I have ever experienced.” 

Dr. FRANCIS E. TOWNSEND made 
an “extraordinary proposal” for a 
loan of $5,000,000 to be used in pro- 
moting and obtaining Congressional 
support for the Townsend plan. He 
offered his total assets of $500 as 
security. 


. * * 


Wealthy Mrs, EUGENE DU PONT 


announced that her daughter ETHEL 
would marry FRANKLIN D. ROOSE- 
VELT, JR., on the afternoon of June 
30, in Wilmington, Del. 


Drinking 47 Glass of 
Orange Juice 


Mixed with 1 Tablespoon of 


© BONKORA 


2 times a day and eating 
her fill of the delicious 
foods as shown in the 
Bonkora package made het 


LOSE 108 LBS. 
UGLY FAT 


She lost 6 in. off waist, 
4 in. off hips and 6 in. off 
bust. She lost avoidable 
reducible overweight and 
regularized elimination. 
SEND FOR FREE SAMPL 
and copy of Lola Sharp's letter. 
Address Bon Kora, 644 8. Wells 
St., Chicago, tlinols. Dept. 224, 
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15¢c CLOPAYS 
SOLVE CLEAN WINDOW SHADE PROBLEM 


>. TEN $1.50 shades used to get dirty, I couldn’t 

afford to change. But now, I get 10 lovely 
CLOPAYS for the same money! They look as good as 
the costliest—go 2 years and more without a change. 
That’s REAL ECONOMY!” Why not try this same 
simple plan, approved by millions? CLOPAYS hang 
beautifully ... made of a patented fibre material that 
will not pinhole or crack. In 16 smart patterns and 
7 plain colors. Sold by leading 5c and 10c and neigh- 
borhood stores. Write for FREE color samples, 
CLOPAY CORP., 1202 Dayton St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SAV MONEY ON 
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Si Magazines 4 ee 
IX for One Yr. 
Any § in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—American Poultry —Home Arts Needlecraft 


Journal —Housebold Magazine 
—Cloverleaf American —Ilustrated Mechanics 
Review —Leghern World 


—Mother’s Home Life 
—Plymouth Rock Monthly 
—Poultry Tribune 


—Country Home 
—Everybedy’s Poultry 
Magazine 


—Farm Journal —Rhode Island Red 
—Gentiewoman Magazine Journal 

—Good Stories —Woman’s World 
—Home Circle ¥ PATHFINDER 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
pernittted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





“Gone With The Wind” 


Considerable interest has been rous- 
ed in recent weeks over the question 
of what actors would bring to screen 
life the characters of “Gone With the 
Wind.” While thousands of readers 
of Margaret Mitchell’s best-selling 
novel have been writing in their views, 
Producer David O. Selznick has been 
steadily working to gather a suitable 
cast. Last week he announced his 
choices. 

The Selznick selections are: for 
Scarlett O’Hara, Miriam Hopkins; for 
Melanie, Janet Gaynor; for Rhett But- 
ler, Clark Gable; for Ashley Wilkes, 
Leslie Howard. Of these, Gable was 
the only one who also was the choice 
of most of those who wrote in. 

The casting arrangements need the 
approval of Director George Cukor, 
and Selznick must work out contracts 
and borrow the players. Miss Hop- 
kins is with Goldwyn, Miss Gaynor is 
a free lance, Gable is with Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer and Howard is with 
Warner Brothers. 





Nervous Caution 


The jitteriness of foreign affairs and 
the sensitivity of foreign officials is 
sending tremors through Hollywood 
these days. The producers, always 
cautious about offending foreign coun- 
tries, are taking few production steps 
without casting nervous and appre- 
hensive eyes abroad. 

For fear of alienating the very 
profitable British market all Holly- 
wood has been watchful about stories 
resembling the romance of Edward 
and Mrs. Simpson. Last week the 
foreign department of Warner Broth- 
ers was in a dither over an attack 
by the London Dispatch, a newspaper 
said to be favorable to British films. 
The paper charged Warners with ad- 
vertising the “King and the Chorus 
Girl,” which stars the new foreign im- 
portation Fernand Gravet and Joan 
Blondell, in such a way as to capital- 
ize on the Simpson case. The Warn- 
ers claimed that the picture was 
scheduled at least a year ago and that 
it was made from an original story by 
Groucho Marx and Norman Krasna, 

With the memory of the heavy judg- 
ments obtained against Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer for allegedly portraying 
living persons unfavorably in the pic- 
ture “Rasputin,” Robert Kane, ex- 
Hollywood producer, is understood to 
be carefully checking the script of 
“Lawrence of Arabia” with English 
government officials and lawyers. The 
script was bought from Alexander 
Korda. 

Uncertainty as to which side would 
emerge victorious in the Spanish con- 
flict is said to be the prime cause for 
abandonment by Walter Wanger of 
“The River Is Blue,” although he had 
sets built and scripts finished. 





Blondell’s New Movie Angered Britons 


Over the Philippine situation Sam- 
uel Goldwyn has had a bit of worry 
because of his projected “The Real 
Glory.” Goldwyn sought to forestall 
losing any part of the Philippine mar- 
ket by getting the collaboration and 
approval of President Manuel Quezon. 

In Rumania, the Korda production 
“Catherine the Great” was barred, as- 
sertedly because Madame Lupescu, 
King Carol’s friend, felt the picture 
had a hidden meaning directed at her. 

io 


Flickers 


@ Three years ago Mitzi Green, 
known as the screen “tomboy” was 
forced to retire temporarily from the 
movies because she had reached the 
time where she was too old for chil- 
dren’s parts and too young for adult 
roles. But Mitzi, now 16, is ready to 
come back and will appear in a musi- 
cal film, according to RKO. 

q That frightening movie gorilla 
which sends the chills up and down 
your spine may in reality be only 
Charles Gemora, a mild little man who 
is afraid of mice. Gemora has finish- 
ed his sixth year as a gorilla mas- 
querader, His first appearance was in 
the title role of “Ingagi.” He designs 
his own costume and his salary for 
playing a gorilla is $100 a day. 

g First ranking Hollywood studios 
now have 849 players under contract. 
The number is the largest in motion 
picture history. 

@ The American born Chinese, Anna 
May Wong, is to become a sort of 
female Charlie Chan, having just sign- 
ed a contract for a series of crime 
stories. 

@ Adolf Menjou, who often appears 
in the movies as the acme of sophisti- 
cation, plays a good part of his real 
life roles in dress suits also. He figured 
out last week that during the past 
twelve months he has worn evening 








Path finde; 


dress some 250 days at an average , 
10 hours a day. 

@ Noodles at least five feet lons 
were required for comedy sequen. 
of “Woman Chases Man,” new st 
ring vehicle for Miriam Hopkins. 1 
problem was difficult but the bak. 
department of the Goldwyn stud 
worked out a “super noodle reci; 
whipping together dough said to be «. 
tough as shoe leather. About 1,51) 
feet of the super noodles were used 
to hang up what was said to be a n 
film record. 

————_—_-. 


You'll Be Seeing 


Waikiki Wedding (Paramoun 
This time Bing Crosby is in Hawaii 
with that boisterous pair, Mart! 
Raye and Bob Burns, A slight plot 
made enjoyable by pleasant songs and 
singing. Native music and dancing 
provide contrast with more up-to-dat: 
popular tunes. The comedy is good, 
the romance finds Bing capturing th 
heart of Shirley Ross. Also in the ca 
are George Barbier, Lief Erikson and 
Gracy Sutton, 

San Quentin (Warners): With such 
portrayers of hard-bitten roles 
Humphrey Bogart, Pat O’Brien a: 
Barton Mac Lane, San Quentin cou! 
be and is nothing less than stirriiiy, 
thumping melodrama. Attempts by an 
army officer to instill discipline amo 
desperate convicts provides opport: 
nity for cruelty, shootings, riots an: 
reformations. The love interest is sup- 
plied by Anne Sheridan and O’Brien. 
Others in a good cast are Joseph Saw- 
yer, Veda Ann Borg, James Robbins 
William Pawley and Joseph King. 

Midnight Taxi (Twentieth Century- 
Fox): Action is the keynote as Federal! 
men pursue a counterfeiter and th: 
agent works his way into the gan: 
disguised as a cab driver. With 
Brian Donlevy, Frances Drake, Alan 
Dinehart, Gilbert Roland. 






































































RELIGION 








(Continued from page 12) 


Anne came for me. I am saying my 
rosary. I cry and sigh, and am trem- 
bling with cold. Edgar.” 

—-— ——___-e=—e isi 
Briefs 


q@ Throughout the Philippines last 
week, thousands of natives were re- 
covering from _ self-inflicted cuts, 
bruises and floggings. Known as 
“flagellentes,” they tortured themselves 
in their traditionally fanatical ob 
servance of Good Friday. They used 
broken glass and jagged rocks to slasi: 
their backs, whipped themselves wit! 
bamboo flails until the blood ran, and 
then exposed their wounds to th 
tropical sun. 

q@ National headquarters have just 
been established in Washinton, D. C.. 
for an organization planning to rais¢ 
$20,000,000 to set up an institution o! 
learning and an art gallery as a memo- 
rial to the progress of the Negro race. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





YNY THE BARBER briefly held the 

spotlight on Capito] Hill last week. 
t all came about when Representative 
Paul W. Shafer of Michigan, appear- 
ing at a meeting of a special sub- 
eommittee of the House District Com- 
mittee holding public hearings on a 
local barber control bill, said he hadn’t 
had a “decent haircut” since he came 
to Washington three months ago. 

This issue of a “decent haircut” was 
too much for Barber Tony D. Durco, 
secretary-treasurer of the barbers’ 
union. He left the hearing hastily, but 
soon returned with his barber’s tools 
ind proclaimed: “I am ready to show 
\r. Shafer he can get a good haircut 

, Washington.” The Michigan Repre- 
sentative was not present, but Con- 
sressman James L. Quinn of Pennsy!l- 

nia, sponsor of the control bill, 
volunteered his white locks for a free 
demonstration trim. Other commit- 
teemen sat around critically while the 
scissors went “snip, snip.” 

Aside from the demonstration, most 
of the meeting was devoted to a dis- 

ission of the ability, skill and clean- 

ess of Washington barbers. Charles 
|. Bovello, former president of the 
journeymen Barbers Union, declared 
that 25 per cent of the shops in Wash- 

ston “are not fit to operate,” because 
of insanitary conditions and because 
many barbers are diseased. 

Alphonso Tanna, president of the 
Master Barbers’ Association agreed 
that there are some “rotten” barbers 
in the capital. “Lots of shops é€mploy 
anybody,” he declared. “Some of 
them use shoeshine boys who disfigure 
customers.” The control bill, he said, 
‘would protect the public as well as 
the barber.” 

Dr. Charles B, Campbell, represent- 
ing the District Medical Society, open- 
ly indorsed the bill. He even urged 
mendments that would give the 
Health Department stronger control 
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Congressman Quinn and Barber Tony 


u 





over sanitary conditions in the shops. 

As the “decent haircut” issue still 
raged on the Hill and in capital bar- 
ber shops late in the week, one promi- 
nent citizen was heard to say: “There’s 
only one decent barber shop .in Wash- 
ington, and that one isn’t so hot.” 

° . . 

Decorum: The Roosevelt Court issue 
has brought the United States Supreme 
Court so much jnto the thick of things 
that the Justices are sitting to stand- 
ing-room crowds nowadays. Each 
day the Court is in session long lines 
of visitors crowd the enormous, elab- 
orate and handsome court building 
seeking the 130 spectator seats in the 
chamber. 

While there is no written list of 
regulations which spectators must 
obey in order to preserve judicial 
decorum, there is an unwritten list 
that is strictly enforced. By long 
established custom, the visitor who 
succeeds in working his way into the 
great chamber with plush-covered 
walls must stand when the Justices 
enter and must not sit down until they 
do. Some other don’ts are: Don’t chew 
gum; don’t take notes; don’t bring 
camera; don’t talk; don’t laugh; don’t 
squirm in your seat; and don’t un- 
button your coat if you are vestless. 
A very special don’t for the ladies is: 
don’t powder your nose or wield your 
lipstick. 

tule breakers, of course, receive no 
reprimand from the high bench. But 
plain clothes officers ranged about the 
Court room see that the proper decor- 
um is kept. Repeating offenders soon 
find themselves on the outside. 


———_—— <i 


Capital Briefs 


@ Thousands of Easter visitors. to 
the capital last week stayed over to 
swell the throng of Cherry Blossom 
Festival revelers, in spite of the chilly 
weather. 

gG Capt. Edward A. Duff, chief of 
the Chaplain Division, Bureau of Navi- 
gation, offered the invocation at the 
opening of session of the House a 
few days ago and thereby became the 
first Navy chaplain to officiate in Con- 
gress since 1820. 

q Taking their cue from wives of 
Congressmen who have organized 
clubs in Washington, daughters of 
members of the House recently met 
and organized the “Daughters of the 
House,” designed to bring together 
daughters, nieces and younger sisters 
in the Congressional group for recrea- 
tional and social purposes, 

@ Largest of the 30-odd govern- 
ment schools in Washington is the 
Bureau of Customs School of Instruc- 
tion. Staffed by a faculty of only 
three, it has an enrollment of 8,500, 
but most of the teaching is done 
through correspondence. All cus- 
toms collectors are enrolled in the 
school. 


Handle Big Pay Store Route. Placena- 
tionally-known Line 5e-—10c¢ Counter 
Goods. 200 products. Included is Lay- 
mon’s Aspirin—-advertised in Satur- 


AMALING NEW day Evening Post. All sold from Self- 


Help Counter Displays. Up to 112% 


BUSINESS profit. Earn up to $65 weekly. No ex- 
S TT S perience needed to start. Facts free. 

Donn 400 s Sent COMPANY 
e to tores ~~. Sean Ind. 


DEFORMED BACKS 


If you are suffering from a spinal deformity, profit by 
the remarkable results the Phite Burt Method has 
broughtin over 569,000 cases. Doctors recommend it 
Light in weight, comfortable to wear, priced within the 
reach of all. 30-day free trial to prove its value in your 
case. You oweit to yourself to investigate. Write us 
describing your case, Full information mailed at once 


PHILO BURT MFG. COMPANY 
179-16 Odd Fellows Temple Jamestown, WN, Y. 























Keep Them Secure Though 
Mouth Tissues Change 


A dental plate fits best when it rests on a 
firm foundation. But frequently the firm 
ridge supporting the plate degenerates into 
@ mass of flabby tissue, Then the first thing 
you know your once perfectly fitting plate 
loosens and you are in for embarrassment and 
discomfort as long as your plate stays loose 

A wise precaution is to let your dentist 


readjust your plate to changing mouth con 
tine powder. FASTEETH holds artificial teeth 
Iny pasty taste or feeling. Get 


ditions—and start every day right by sprin- 
tight all day. No thinning or age a 
FASTEETH at any drug store. == 


kling plates with FASTEETH, the new alka- 
washing out. Therefore no gum- 








KILL RATS WITHOUT POISON 


Jd This proven 
exterminator 
won't kill Live- 
stock, Pets or 

Poultry—Gets Rats 

Every Time. K-RO 
is made from Red Squill. a 
raticide recommended by 
U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul. 1533} 
Ready-Mixed, 35¢ and 
$1.00; Powder, 75¢. All 
Druggists. Results or 
Your Money Back. 
K-R-O Company, 
Springfield, O. 
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arranged, prepared for publication by 
the arranger of: “Carolina Moon”’, 
“Treasure Island’’, *‘Gypsy Tearoom”’ 


SONG **Bamboo Bridge” ete. nd for details 


HAROLD POTTER, D POTTER, Dept. ot. B, 1619 B, 1619 Broadway, New New York 


Men Wanted 


We pay your reilroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be 
@) expert automobile mechanic and help get a good The 
cost to you ie email. No negroes taken, For free booklet write 


Nashville AutoCollege, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tens. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
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~~ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. C172, Rochester, N. ¥. 
Sirs: Rush to me without charge 
o (1) 32-page book with list of de- 
& pendable S. Government Big 
© Pay Jobs. (2) Tell me how te 

© get one of these jobs. 


GET READY / 
IMMEDIATELY 2 


Common educa- 
tion usually 
sufficient. 7 


Mail Coupon WEE scccccccccessoce oevececcocbcocess 
Today 


Sure | paarens Foesdecccvsoccovecssené seccccce 
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HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


Write for Booklet @ ESTODON is a treatment devised 


“IT CAN BE DONE” >y 2 physician for, the treatment of 
written bye 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE. 
Physicians Please Write 


the ESTODON (0. - °°” vse 


oe MONUMENT SAMPLES 


and Marble Tombstones 
an or erect. bas 2 


Your Feet 


When all else failsend your oulien. 
ing with the flexible “no Ly 


Heeiner surroat 



















Weerwen Ancn Surront Ce., 194 Commenciat Bunome, Lovisvie, Ky. 


SUSNORE? 7: 
YOu © IT! 


At last a new discovery for the relief of this horrible 
annoyance (due to head colds and nasal catarth). Ie 
is called “REFOA”. Try it and be convinced. 

Send one dollar to James Laboratories, Bogota, N. J. 
for a standard size jar post paid anywhere in U.S.A, 
or Canada. 

Allso excellent for hay fever, sinus disturbances and nasal cetarrh. 
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SCHOOLS 
School Fights 


An increasing militancy among stu- 
dents has been manifested of late. 
Catching the “sit-down” fever, they 
have been using labor’s device to press 
their demands before school authori- 
ties. But few recent cases of dissatis- 
faction reached such brawling pro- 
portions as those at Huntington, L, L, 
and Cincinnati, Ohio. 

At the Central School in Huntington, 
250 pupils “sat down” because the 
Board of Education decided to oust 
Principal James E. Wardle, who had 
refused to reveal the name of a boy 
who had stolen money from a locker 
and then paid it back. The principal 
contended that the boy woulg be dam- 
aged for life if his name were made 
known. Prior to the “sit-down,” the 
entire student body of 600, left their 
classes and marched around the block, 
shouting “We Want Wardle.” 

But that was only the beginning. For 
board members met again to go over 
the question. As they left the school 
without a decision, a student shouted: 
“They’re sneaking out.” Irate parents 
beset them, and police and state troop- 
ers had to rescue three of them after 
they had individually suffered kicks 
in the shins, a punch in the nose and 
a crack on the head by an umbrella. 
Students warned last week they would 
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strike again if no action. favori: 
Wardle were forthcoming. 

Meanwhile, in Cincinnati, Frank | 
Condioto, citizenship teacher, was { 
target of eggs, vegetables and roc} 
as his students protested against est 
lishment of a playground in a section 
they didn’t like. Police stopped the 
barrage but it went on again when 
they left. Condioto didn’t prosecute 
but asked protection for the next m: 
ing of the class. “They were just kid 
he said, “so all I could do was take 


Squabble Over “Man” 


Another of the occasional cont 
versies over the teaching of evoluti 
in the schools bobbed up again | 
week, threatened to become a ma 
issue, then simmered down. 

It all started when the Rev. Veri 
Allen came across notebooks of thre: 
Students in the class of Miss Ruth 
Wampler, teacher in the Beech Gro\: 
School in a suburb of Indianapo! 
In them he read: 

“1. Early form of life was a me: 
cell, 

“2. From the cells came plants, bi: 
and reptiles. 

“3. The reptiles grew huge and di 
and man came to earth as an ape-li 
animal,” 

Quickly Reverend Allen mobilized 
citizens committee of 23 which pro 
tested to Principal L. B. Mann and | 
State School Superintendent Floyd | 
McMurray, arguing that the “teachi 
of evolution is taking away the dignit, 
of man’s creation.” 

McMurray refused the protest, ¢ 
claring the “schools of Indiana don’! 
teach organic evolution as an accepted 
fact. We teach science and science is 
a theory. It is one thing to discu: 
theories, forms of government and th 
reasoning of scientists but it is a { 
different thing to advocate the 
theories. A minister in church may 
discuss Satan and his works and w 
would not expect him to advocate that 
we follow Satan.” 

From Principal Mann, the commit- 
tee said it had exacted a promise that 
“objectionable” teaching would be di 
continued. Mann and Miss Wample: 
declared, however, that nothing ob 
jectionable had been taught and Miss 
Wampler added that she had not de . 
voted more than five minutes to th: 


material under fire. 
re 
Briefs 


@ The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has a plan to develop 15 
young men into business leaders, The 
program, going into effect next June, 
will give a year’s-intensive training to 
a carefully selected group of young 
business executives. 

q In the ideal university of Pr: 
fessor Ross J. Griffin of the Butler 
University School of Religion, ever) 
student would have to work thre 
months at a filling station to leari 
courtesy. He also believes student 
for the ministry should listen to pho- 
nograph records of voices flatterin: 
them in order to “sicken themselves 
of flattery.” 
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RACKETS— 


(Continued from page 3) 
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Schultz Fathered the Restaurant Racket 


Charles “Lucky” Luciano, a dour, 
heavy-jowled Sicilian. Luciano was 
sent to Dannemora for a 30 to 50 year 
term, while nine of his henchmen, in- 
cluding collectors, bondsmen and 
lawyers, went for lesser terms. Dewey 
had cracked a $12,000,000-a-year vice 
syndicate. 

“NUMBERS”: Only incidental to his 
main attack have been Dewey’s forays 
into the gambling rackets, but .these 
ire among the greatest problems of 
unicipal authorities. In the “num- 
bers” or “policy” racket, murder and 
hi-jacking have left their ugly mark. 
The game caters to the gambler of 
extremely limited means, but despite 
the small amount of money necessary 
to play, untold millions of dollars have 

en realized from the pennies, nickels 
nd dimes which pour into the coffers 
the “numbers” syndicates. In New 
rk City alone, it has been estimated 
it some $50,000,000 a year is taken in. 

There are two well-known ways of 
playing “numbers.” After the bettor 
has deposited his bet with a “runner’ 

the syndicates, the pay-off, which 

ns as high as 500 to one, may be 
sed on a certain sequence of num- 

s in the U. S. Treasury figures as 

nted in the daily newspapers or on 

tain combinations of the day’s 
ri-mutuel figures (computed on bet- 
gs odds at a selected race track). 
Extremely difficult to eradicate be- 
use of a public tendency to consider 
game a harmless pastime, “num- 
ers” is played almost everywhere 
but in no place so avidly as the Negro 
larlem district of New York City. 
re, the dice-loving Negroes are 
nown to favor the number 711. But 
udies made over a period of months 
ive shown that neither this number 
ir any combination of its digits was 
ver a winner. 
Part of the lore of “numbers” play- 
; has to do with an April day last 
ar when, for some unexplained rea- 
on, all the players in Columbus, 0O., 
emed to be choosing No. 301. The 





numbers syndicates were worried and 
puzzled. They were panic-stricken 
when the day’s winning number turn- 
ed out to be 301. Losses of the opera- 
tors for that fateful day were esti- 
mated at up to $250,000 on the penny, 
nickel and dime play. Many of the 
syndicates could not pay off; others 
paid at greatly less odds than the ex- 
pected 500 to one. There were many 
disappointed and disgusted players in 
Columbus that day. But the next day 
they played again—the lesson appar- 
ently had not been learned. 

SLOT MACHINES: Every State of 
the Union, except Florida and Nevada, 
has frowned upon, raided and out- 
lawed the slot machine, But these 
‘iron burglars” or “one-armed ban- 
dits,” as they are variously called, 
have the persistent habit of cropping 
up again, law or. no law. For, in the 
46 States whose legislators have acted 
to throw out the machines, there have 
always been sufficient policemen or 
politicians willing to close an eye. 

The coins dropped into these boxes 
of whirring wheels and spinning dials 
by hopeful patrons patiently seeking 
the elusive “jackpot” have been esti- 
mated recently to reach a total of 
$180,000,000 annually. 

New York City, under the tempestu- 
ous Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia, is 
credited with having done a better 
job of doing away with slot machines 
than any other large city. Indeed, so 
honestly have the police borne down 
and so staunchly have the courts sup- 
ported the seizure of machines, La- 
Guardia is reported to have made an 
offer of $100 cash to anyone who can 
point out a slot machine in the city. 

Other cities have tried to drive out 
the slot machines but none has been 
too successful in keeping them out. In 
Nevada and Florida, the only two 
States to permit the machines, the 
States collect-revenue for their licens- 
ing. In Nevada, all gambling is legal, 
and in Florida, the 1935 slot machine 
law gave approval to the machines, 
partly for revenue purposes and part- 
ly as an attraction to tourists, 

An interesting point in connection 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Luciano Made Girls a Big Business 
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Arthritis.” In simple words this helpful 
Book reveals startling, proven facts that 
every sufferer should know! 
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of foot sufferers 
everywhere. If your feet torture you, or you 
suffer from swollen or weak ankles—which may 
be the results of weakened or fallen arches (fiat 
feet) or other metatarsal foot troubles—try 
AIR-O-MATICS. They aid in giving soft, cush- 
ion-like support to arches and relieve pressure 
and strain on burning — bun- 
jons. Light, comfortable and ea wear— 
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shoes and forget them. Users sa 
walking on air ed for 
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WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE- 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach, 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk, 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores. C.M.Co. 
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Takes Own Medicine 
to pep up liver bile flow to 2 Ibs. dally 
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To relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia or Lumbago in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the Doctor’s formula. No opiates, 
no narcotics. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
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TION. Greaseless and stainless. Soothes the irrita- 
tion and swiftly stops the most intense itching. A 350 
trial bottle, trtal bottle, at drug stares, proves it—or money back. 


Are You Weak? 


Mrs. J. M. Waldron, B 
Street, scbariaanen W. Va., 
said: “Some years ago I felt 
weak and was thin and pale, 
didn’t look like myself at all. 
After I used Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription as a ton- 
ic for a while I began to no- 
tice a change for the better. 
After a few weeks I could 
eat more and thru this I 
gradually gained weight and strength and I 
really felt just as well as any one could feel.”’ 

New size, tablets 50 cts. Large size, tabs. 
or liquid, $1.35. At your druggist’s. 
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Rising Stunt 

Along with the high cost of living 
everything is rising these days. So 
why not a rising stunt? It is a good 
one to spring on the fellow who can 
do anything and everything better 
than anyone else. 

Have ‘him lie flat on his back on the 
floor or ground, with his body extend- 
ed and his arms folded across his 
chest. From that position, without 
unfolding his arms, he is to rise to 
the standing position. An important 
rule is that he cannot even use his 
elbows as starters. 

Try it yourself sometime. It is a 
sticker at first, but with a little prac- 
tice almost anyone can do it easily. 

—______-.. >. 


Changeable Box 


Look at the box in the accompany- 
ing illustration. Then look at it some 




















Which End of This Box Is Up? 


more. Continue to look at it, then 
blink your eyes and lovk at it some 
more. Did anything happen? 

Yes, this box without top and bot- 
tom is a queer box. It is a change- 
able box. Apparently the whole box 
shifts its position on the paper magi- 
cally. But, of course, that is not what 
actually happens, It is only an optical 
illusion and your eyes do the shifting. 





Tongue Twisters 


Sometimes, when stunts and games 
are in order, interest can be heighten- 
ed by having the party guests repeat, 
in turn, some of the familiar “tongue 
twisters,” such as: 

A growing gleam glowing green. 

Flesh of freshly fried flying fish. 

Pretty Patsy Pikens paints pictures 
perfectly. 

The bleak breeze blighted the bright 
blooming blossoms. 

I saw six long slim slick saplings 
for sale, 

Shelia saw a shot silk sash shop full 
of shot silk sashes when the sun 
shone on the shop. 

Strict, strong Stephen Stringer 
snared slickly six silky snakes. 

Sister Susie’s silly sister says Sally 
Simkin’s suitor Samuel Simpson sips 
soup silently. 





It is quite easy to say these slow! 
But try to repeat them fast. Unles 
one has an awfully well-trained ani 
supple tongue and excellent contro! 
of tongue muscles it is impossi} 
As a result many renditions will | 
more than laughable. 





Brain Teaser 

This week’s brain twister, contribv- 
ted by T. H. May, of Chattanoog: 
Tenn., concerns a rectangular field 11) 
yards long and 78 yards wide. If tl: 
field has a ditch around it which co 
tains 1,880 square rods and a fence 
placed around it on the outside of 
ditch, what will be the dimensions 
the fence? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The lar: 
room would cost $92.40 to fresco. 
ee 


Smiles 
Young Baseball Enthusiasi—Say, 
Dad, what becomes of famous base- 
ball players when their eyes fail’ 
Dad—Oh, they usually make the: 
umpires, my boy. 





Diner—Waiter, bring me a plate of 
hash, 

Waiter (yelling into kitchen) —G: 
tleman wants to take a chance. 

Second Diner—Waiter, [Tl ha 
some of the same. 

Waiter (calling to kitchen)—Anot 
er sport. 





Teacher—Now, children, since 
have described what trees, flowers and 
plants are, who can tell me in 
own words what grass is? 

Small Boy—I can, Teacher. Grass 
is whiskers on the earth, 





Dr. Slicem—Now, don’t worry about 
your wife. You'll have a_ different 


woman when she gets back from the 
hospital. 

Chubbwitt—But what if she finds 
Doc? 


it out, 





Busby (hard of hearing)—My, what 4 
fine looking little dog you have there, Mr. 
Fritter. What breed of dog is it, any 
way? 

Fritter—It’s a Spaniel. 

Busby—Indeed. And isn’t it a good 
thing the little fellow isn’t over ther: 
during all this terrible war? 
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AGENTS WANTED 
ert eee 
PROFITABLE PROTECTED TERRITORY still open 


elling low-priced time-labor-saying devices to dairy 
and stock farms . Wonderful full or part-time propo- 
‘tion. Reliable company. Big Cash Profits. Write 
’ Wisconsin. 














itewater, 


eS 
AS WORLD’S LARGEST CHICK PRODUCERS, we 


an save you money. Big Catalog Free. Colonial 
Pc yultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


tM 
FOR LOW PRICES, PROMPT SERVICE, write Smith 
Chickeries, Box 262- M, Mexico, Missouri. Also Sell- 
- Sexed Chicks. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
SED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 


old, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
irses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


EDUCATIONAL 


eee. NN rr re 

COMPLETE YOUR EDUCATION, or prepare for a 

ition. Address Educational Service Bureau, 
Ohio. 


Rogers, 
EMPLOYEES ASSISTANCE 


OVERNMENT JOBS! Learn your rights. Send Dol- 
bill for copy of Civil Service law. Employees As- 
e Service, 326 Sheldon Building, San Francisco. 

_ FE L NTE 


M AIL COSMETIC SAMPLES FROM HOME for na- 
nal advertiser. Pay weekly. Everything furnish- 
ed including stamps. Rome, Box 55DA Varick Sta- 

N. ¥. C. 
De Ne 
DRESS POSTCARDS FOR US: Everything sup- 
ed. We pay Weekly. Stamp brings details, Mays 
etics, University Station, (A) Tucson, Arizona. 
)DRESS ENVELOPES HOME. Easy work. Wonder- 
1 opportunity. Experience unnecessary. Write for 
detail Majestic Silverware, 1711-PF Park, Hart- 
Conn. Pe 
)RESS—Mail postcards. We pay weekly, and fur- 
supplies. Pull Details Free. Dorothea Cos- 

, (P) Hynes, Calif. 


HELP WANTED INSTRUCTION 


BECOME BUSINESS DETECTIVE. Earn $1.0 00 hour- 
ly, upwards—spare time. Experience unnecessary; 
we teach you. Details Free. Business Detective Sys- 
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1009 Oak, Elmira, N. 
a INSTRUCTION 
WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM.”” Many 1937 appoint- 


ents. $1260-$2100 first year. Men-women. Pre- 
pare now for next examinations. Influence unneces- 
ry. Common education sufficient. Full particulars, 

jobs and sample tests—Free. Write today sure. 

nklin Institute, Dept. C13, Rochester, N. Y. 

: INVENTIONS WANTED ox 7h 
VENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
ght, St. Louis, Mo. 

MEDICAL 
ORES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. Free, 140 
page book. Dr. Boyd Williams, Hudson, Wisconsin. 


EN WRITE GERMAN CHEMIST, 2024F N. Clark 


__ Chics go. Virility stimulated. 
NOVELTIES 














EE—FREE—FPREE—50c Autopoint Pencil with 
yeast; contains 24-5c Chocolate Yeast Bars. Send 
Premium Sales Co., 900 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 


ae OLD COINS WANTED 
OLD COINS. All kinds bought. $15.00 each guaran- 
eed for certain Indianhead pennies. Send dime for 
of aed wanted. Coin-Shop, ‘“‘A,’’ Springfield, 
ouri. 








___ ss PATENT ATTORNEYS 


JVENTORS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write us for Free Book, “‘Patent Guide 

the Inventor” and “Record of Invention” form. 

ays are dangerous in patent matters. Free informa- 
on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman 
man, 698-E Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


TENTS. Reasonsble terms. Book and advice free. 
Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
5, Washington, D. C. 
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Save up to50%.Monuments of en- 
during beauty. Free lettering, sat- 

faction guaranteed.Catalog free. 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 
1927-VPiedmonce Rd., Atlanta, Ga, 
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Featherweight— No G ing — 
Natural Taste — Holds tter. 

Speakers, like the ex- 
tra tongue room, clearer mouth. 
All forms false —by mail 
at lowest prices. 60 Day, Trial. 
The Hod Laboratories, 1056 Krause Bidg., Tampa, Fla. 
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8 and mail me, with your name cede address, to CHRISTY, 

i Inc.,4165 Union York. I will brin, : 

t you a free sample of Giristy's me polishing Cloth, and 
full details how nager, have an oppor- 
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Horace—So your first name is Sal- 
ly? What might your last name be, 
Sally? 

Sally—Don’t know yet. 
ried, 


I ain’t mar- 


Office Boy—Ummhumm! I caught 
you kissing the Boss’s stenographer. 

Vice President—Here, put this dol- 
lar in your pocket and keep quiet 
about it, 

Office Boy—Here’s 50 cents change, 
sir. One price to all you big shots. 

Joe—Have you told Mr. Fjord that 
you're going to get married? 

Dots—-Goodness; no! He’s 
all unions, you know, 


against 





Salesman—Is your mother at home, 
little man? 

Small Boy (playing in yard)—Yes, 
sir; she’s always home. 

Salesman (after ringing door bell) 
—Are you sure your mother is home? 
She doesn’t answer my ring. 

Small Bée—I'm sure she’s home, 
mister, but I don’t think she'll answer 
the door until you reach our house 
four doors down the Street. 





PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll developed, 

printed, and two professional enlargements, one 
tinted enlargement, or six reprints, for®25c coin. Re- 
prints 3c each, The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 

professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 
fade, perfect tone see. 
ice, LaCrosse, 


20 REPRINTS 25¢. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll developed 
with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Ill. 


PRINTING 
1,000 BUSINESS CARDS $1.30. 


25c coin, Rays Photo Serv- 








, including tax and 
postage. The Ben Franklin Printery, Ashland, Ohio. 


SAINT BERNARD PUPPIES 


GIANT SAINT BERNARD PUPPIES!! 
Dime brings photographic prospectus. 
nels, 67, Napierville, Que. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED: Man to start in business selling widely- 
known products to satisfied consumers. Complete 
line. Largest company; established 1889. Big earnings. 
No capital or experience needed. Write for free a 
ticulars. Rawleigh’s, Box D-1-PAT, Freeport, Il 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to r 
part or full time. If experienc 
the Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
SNAPSHOTS WANTED 4 es 
SNAPSHOTS WANTED for publication. All kinds. 
Up to $15 each! Send stamp for catalogue. Press, 
g 413, Hollywood, Calif. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers, Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 
SONG POEMS WANTED-— any subject. Send best 
Poem today for offer. Richard Bros., 14 Woods 
Bldg... Chicago. 
TIRES 
LOWEST TIRE PRICES. Buy reconditioned tires at 
sensational saving—4.75x19 @ $1.85. All other sizes 
proportionately low. Every tire guaranteed. Write 
for prices on your size. Major Tire & Rubber Co., 
63rd & Morgan St., Chicago, Dept. PF-1 
TOBACCO 


LOOK! Milder golden yellow smoking or r rich ~ yipe 
chewing, four pounds, guaranteed and postpaid, 


$1.00. Riverside Ranch, 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 
WIND LIGHT PLANTS 


BUILD WIND LIGHT PLANT from automobile gene- 


Reasonable. 
Royal Ken- 





resent Pathfinder, 
80 state. Address 





























rator. Complete plans and catalog 10c. 50 other 
generator changes. LeJay Manufacturing, 1410 Lake, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 









PROSTATE 
Asour DISEASE 


Don’t Guess—Send for our FREE BOOKLET 
“Facts About Prostate Disease.”’ 


For years—Men from every 
walk of Life — ministers, 
merchants, doctors, farmers, 
railroad men, and lawyers 
from every state of the 


Union have been trea 
for Prostate Diseases in 
Milford, Kansas. 


FREE BOOKLET Ok rs 


Including diagrams, iJlustrations, pictures of 
our modern sanitarium, and valuable infor- 
mation about prostate disease. Address 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 


Dept. B. MILFORD, KANSAS 


RAISE." FROGS 


Rn MARKET? 


ti loge year oes “Thane ie o sip! 
E BUY ° Sell to us in 

other waiting carhopat 
jen & Women see what others are do- 
ing. Small pond starts you. Free book 
explains unusual off er to beginners. 


m Frog Canning Ceo. 
Dept. 145-D, New Orieans, La. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when catised 
by unnatural collection of water in abdo- 
men, feet and legs,and when pressure above 
ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga. 
That dreadful skin disease 


Pp Ss Oo R i A Ss : many suffer with for years 
thinking their trouble to be E Cc Z E M A 


and treating without results. 
Send for this VALUABLE INFORMATION at once. Pree 


Dr. D. R. Parsons, 240 Trust Bidg., Huntington, W. Va. 
Pay 


ASTHMA peticven 22: 


bottle of Lane’s Treatment by mail on FREE Les ye if it 
satisfies send me f1.25. If not your report can 
Address D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bidg., St. Sone Kanes 


EPILEPSY—EPILEPTICS! 


Detroit lady finds relief for husband after S aliets 
home and abroad failed. All letters answer Mrs. 
GEO. DEMPSTER, Apt. 47, 6900 Lafayette Bivd., 
West, Detroit. Mich. 


PROSTATE Gland 


Congestion or Inflammation often the cause of Blad- 
der irritation, Getting up nights, Lame Back, Nervous 
Debility, Leg Pains, ete. Try Prostatic Massage; 
treat yourself at home without drugs or electricity. 





GIANT 














AND HAY FEVER 


RELIEVED 72", 





Send for full information and two weeks’ FREE 
trial offer. WRITE TODAY. 
JAMES ee mae 15-A3, Marshall, Mich. 





DON’T BE CUT 


DILES Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this. Write today. &. R. 
Page Co., 300-B33 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 








GOITRE NOT A DISEASE 


Milwaukee, Wis.-It has been brought to light by scien- 
tific research that goitre is not a disease and is not 


to be treated as such. 


Dre 


A. A. Rock, a prominent 


goitre specialist for over 40 years perfected a differe 
ent method of treatment which has proven highly successe 


ful. 


He opposed needless operations. 


Dr. Ae Ae Rock 


Products have published a copyrighted book at their 
own expense which tells about goitre and this treatment 
and will send this book free to anyone interested. 
firite today to Dr. A. Ae Rock Products, Dept. 766, 


Box 737, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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RACKETS— 


(Continued from page 21) 


with slot machines is that the manu- 
facture of them is not illegal. They 
are built with a cotter pin which does 
not permit the machine to be used for 
gambling unless it is removed. Trouble 
is the pin is usually removed. 

“BLOOD BROTHERS”: Close kin of 
the slot machines are such diversified 
games as bagatelle, pin balls, keno, 
tango, beano and punchboards. But 
these are no poor relatives. On these 
devices, the earnings are much higher 
than on slot machines. Most police 
estimates agree that the “take” from 
these would not fall below $400,000,- 
000 and might rise to a half-billion 
dollars annually. The winner here— 
the heavy winner—is, as usual, the 
promoter who realizes as much as 50 
per cent of these earnings. 

It has been pointed out, however, in 
connection with certain types of baga- 
telle machines, that there is no doubt 
of their legality. Furthermore, there 
are reputable manufacturers who have 
fought to stamp out use of their prod- 
ucts as gambling instruments. 

Most cities hold to be legal such 
pin games as depend on skil! and 
which do not pay off in money or 
merchandise. 

“GLIMMERS”: A far cry from the 
mechanical robots which swallow up 
coins, and a good deal lower on the 
scale of humanity, are the practition- 
ers of a more recent racket. 

Last week three members of what 
has been described as a nation-wide 
gang were on their way to jail for 
what Federal Judge Luther B. Wray 
in Alexandria, Va., described as “the 
most contemptuous form of racket the 
mind can conceive.” Thirty-three men 
practicing this “glimmers” or “cancer 
cure” racket have been convicted since 
last June. 

As described by U. S. Postal inspec- 
tors, the technique calls for a member 
of the gang to introduce himself to 
aged and infirm people as an optome- 
trist. He seeks and gets permission 
to examine the aged person’s eyes 
(“glimmers,” in slang parlance). After 
this, he calls in another thug whom he 
introduces to the patient as a cancer 
specialist. Then, by tricks with lights, 
they inflame the eyeball of-the victim, 
bathe it with a strong eye solution and 
place a small piece of fishskin over 
the pupil of the eye. 

This dims the sight while the “op- 
tometrist” and the “cancer specialist” 
talk of cures and collect money from 
the frightened patient. When the 
“healers” feel they have milked all 
they can from the victim, they remove 
the fishskin, claim credit for a partial 
cure, and swiftly depart. 

POINTING THE WAY: The work of 
the 35-year-old Dewey in the nation’s 
largest city may well prove a beacon 
that will light paths for prosecutors 
in other cities seeking to fight such 
rackets as these and others too nu- 
merous to mention. He managed to 
hurdle the obstacles that once pro- 
tected a racketeer from being sen- 





tenced as a racketeer, the legal tricks 
that converted big-time thugs into 
nothing but mild tax evaders. 

Dewey found ways of getting tongue- 
tied witnesses to talk, of surmounting 
political barriers, of getting at well- 
hidden evidence, of getting courageous 
men to sit on juries. He left nothing 
undone to win convictions. He had 
new state laws passed, giving him 
spikes for his crack-down clubs; he 
had witnesses who wished to play 
dumb carted off to jail; he threatened 
to prosecute legitimate businessmen 
who feared to testify against the 
racketeers. In the vice trials, he hid 
the 100 material witnesses in rented 
apartments far in the outlying sections 
of New York to ward off attempted 
bribes or reprisals; he kept many of 
the prostitutes and madames locked 
up until the day of trial. 

As a racket investigator, Dewey has 





a good record behind him and a hard 
road ahead. Ahead lie cases having t, 
do with rackets in trucking, baking. 
poultry, “numbers,” electrical co; 
tracting and irregular labor union; 
But it is a road made increasing! 
bright by his record of convictions— 
indictments, 60 convictions—since | 
appointment by Governor Lehman 
June, 1935. 

Dewey hopes that other cities wi|| 
take heart from the work New York is 
doing, and there are signs that they 
will. Racketeering is no _ localized 
plague. It can spread from place to 
place with the malign swiftness of « 
cancerous growth. And there is om 
lesson which Dewey and other au- 
thorities would hammer home. Rackets 
are hard to throttle and are harder 
still to keep down. Once the clean-up 
pressure is on, the grip must neve; 
be lessened. 













‘natural 
but 


ISE 


If you suffer from piles, this book may save 
you from much painful experience; from 
wrong notions, from the dangers of neglect 
on the one hand and from the dangers of 
too drastic treatment on the other hand. 


Many have found comfort, actual joy, in 
reading this book—for it describes the re- 
markable results achieved by the McCleary 
treatment. 


If you have any rectal trouble, 


read this illuminating book prepared from 





our experience in treating thousands of 
cases. The facts can only help you. 
here they are—free to any sufferer. 


And 


Send for your FREE copy now 
McCLEARY SANITARIUM & CLINIC 


4182 ELMS BLVD. 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MO. 


Largest Institution in the World Devoted Exclusively to the Treatment of Rectal and Colonic Diseases 














